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The Labour Problem 
in Economic Development 


A Framework for a Reappraisal 


by 
Clark Kerr, Frederick H. HarBison, John T. DUNLOP 
and Charles A. MYERS 


An interesting project of research into labour problems, partly 
financed by the Ford Foundation, has been undertaken in the United 
States by a number of scholars connected with Harvard University, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University of California 
(Berkeley) and the University of Chicago. In the following pages 
four labour economists who are taking part in the research discuss the 
questions that constitute the framework of the project. The traditional 
analysis of the labour problem, they urge, does not include all the 
factors that operate in the industrialisation process. A wider approach 
must be adopted that takes into account the varied experience of different 
countries, and labour problems must be redefined. 


HERE has of late been a new surge of interest in the study of 
economic growth and development. This renewed interest 

quite properly reflects urgent problems of the modern world : the 
impatient aspirations for higher living standards ; national ambi- 
tions in the economically underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa 
and South America; the impact of economic development upon 
political change ; the challenge of the rapid industrialisation of 
the Soviet Union ; and the enigma of stunted industrial develop- 
ment in some European countries in comparison with the spec- 
tacular rise of living standards elsewhere. 

The recent writings in the field of economic development in 
general and the industrialisation process in particular are volumin- 
ous and impressive. For example, the industrialisation process in 
England during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
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has been extensively re-examined. The economic development of 
Russia is commanding intensive study.? Surveys are being made 
in many countries, from Iraq to the Gold Coast and from Indonesia 
to Latin America, to determine the potentials and prospects for 
economic development.* And, from a more theoretical standpoint, 
a number of writers have constructed economic models to provide 
insight into the processes of capital accumulation and the growth 
of the national product. 

A growing number of economists are convinced that such 
factors as capital accumulation and technological progress con- 
stitute at best only partial determinants of economic development. 
They are finding that the thoughts and habits of people and the 
nature of the institutions that bind them together are decisive 
factors in such development. As Eugene Staley points out: 
“ If capital investment and material technology are pushed energe- 
tically in an underdeveloped country while little or no attention is 
given to deliberate promotion of appropriate social and psycho- 
logical change—that is, to the more specifically human side of 
development—the result is likely to be either a failure of the devel- 
opment process to ‘ take’ and become ‘ self-generating ’ or creation 
of a menace to the free world.” > In a similar vein, A. K. Cairncross 
concludes that capital does not suffice by itself to start off a cycle 
of industrialisation : “ The problem is often one of organisation 
quite as much as of capital creation : of training managements and 
men ; of creating new attitudes toward industrial employment ; of 
taking advantage of innovations that need little capital and using 
the resulting gains to finance investment elsewhere.” ® 


1 See, for instance, T. S. AsHton : The Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830 
(London, Home University Library, 1948); J. U. Ner: “ The Industrial 
Revolution Reconsidered ”, in Journal of Economic History, May 1943; 
W. W. Rostow: British Economy of the 19th Century (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1948); Arthur D. Gaver, W. W. Rostow and Anna 
Jacobson ScHwaRTz: The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 
1790-1850 (2 vols., London, Oxford University Press, 1953) ; F. A. HAYEK 
(editor) : Capitalism and the Historians (University of Chicago Press, 1954) ; 
H. J. HaBAkKukK : “ The Historical Experience on the Basic Conditions of 
Economic Progress”, in International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VI, 
1954, pp. 189-198. 

2 See, for instance, Abram BErRGson (editor) : Soviet Economic Growth, 
Conditions and Perspectives (Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peterson and Company, 
1953) ; Alexander GERSCHENKSON : “An Economic History of Russia”, in 
Journal of Economic History, Vol. XII, No. 2 (Spring 1952), pp. 146-159. 

8 See, for instance, the studies and reports of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

See the writings of RoSENSTEIN-RODAN, HARROD, DoMAR, TINBERGEN, 
KLEIN, SoLtow, Rostow, LUNDBERG, SCHELLING, FELLNER, CHENERY, 
A. E. KAHN, FRANKEL, NURKSE, KUZNETs, etc. 

5 Eugene StaLey: The Future of Underdeveloped Countries (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 203. ; 

* A. K. Carrncross : “ The Place of Capital in Economic Progress,” in 
International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VI, 1954, p. 236. 
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These human and institutional factors are of particular concern 
to specialists in labour economics who have taken for their task 
the exploration of the organisation of men in the course of the 
productive process and of the ideas and customs that drive this 
organisation. But labour economists, like economists generally, 
must see a larger world than ever before—and a more complex one, 
too. For this purpose a wider perspective and, within this wider 
perspective, a new definition of the crucial questions are alike 
necessary. This article undertakes to set forth such a wider per- 
spective and such a new set of questions. 


THE TRADITIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM 


In traditional analysis capitalism is the challenge to which 
labour problems and labour movements are responses. The 
writings of Marx provide the most comprehensive and systematic 
—though antiquated and distorted—treatment now available of 
the role of labour and labour organisation under capitalism. The 
Marxian economic interpretation of history avers that the modes of 
production are the basic determinants of all social structures ; the 
technology of modern industrialisation consequently determines 
the structure of modern society. Modern technology is said to 
produce at one stage in the historical process the capitalist and the 
working class. Society is polarised between those two classes, and 
increasing tensions develop as capital accumulation and the exploit- 
ation of the proletariat move along their inexorable course. 
Capitalist society is seen to collapse inevitably from its internal 
contradictions and successive crises. Moreover, the working class, 
under the leadership of the Communist Party, is given the decisive 
role in the transformation of capitalism to the Communist state. 

The Marxian scheme thus ascribes an inherent logic to capitalist 
development and offers a framework in which to interpret labour 
problems. It has also served as dogma and creed to ensuing genera- 
tions of labour leaders and associated intellectuals in Western 
Europe and in many underdeveloped countries. The working 
class of most of Western Europe is predominantly Marxist in the 
sense that this creed directed against capitalist exploitation has 
appeared to it to provide a realistic interpretation of its problems. 
The class structure of society, the tough conflicts in the political 
and economic sphere with the capitalist class, and the succession 
of economic crises of the last generation provide what is often 
thought by the ordinary worker to be ample proof of the Marxist 


1See Communist Manifesto, 1848. Also, Joseph A. SCHUMPETER : 
Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942), 
pp. 1-58, and History of Economic Analysis (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1954), pp. 383-392. 
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dogma. It seems “ to interpret ” his world and to explain his place 
in it as does no other single competing body of ideas. 

The other traditional analyses of the role of labour in modern 
society are neither as broad nor as inclusive as that of Marx. But, 
in common with the Marxian scheme, they all conceive of labour 
movements as responses to capitalism. For example, Commons 
said: “ The labour movement is always a reaction and protest 
against capitalism.” 1 G. D. H. Cole, pointing to its origins, has 
agreed : “ The labour movement has... in all developed countries 
essentially the same form. ... It is the child of modern capitalism 
out of the Industrial Revolution.” 2 For the Webbs, labour organisa- 
tions were the workers’ means of protection from the “ higgling of 
the market ”.* Perlman basically viewed unions as an effort by work- 
ers to acquire a measure of control over jobs within the capitalist 
order‘; and Polanyi describes collective organisations, including 
labour movements, as means of eliminating the “ peril to society 
inherent in the Utopian principle of a self-regulating market ”. ® 

All of these writers, of course, had quite different views of the 
capitalist system and the role of labour within it. But all conceived 
of labour and unionism within the context of Western capitalism, 
and indeed even more narrowly within the British (or American) 
model. Britain industrialised first. It developed a capitalist system, 
and this gave rise to a labour movement. British industrialisation 
came early, was initiated “ from below ” by a middle class sparked 
by the Protestant ethic, and proceeded at a moderate rate. British 
capitalism was the model for the classical conception of the self- 
regulating market, organised in keeping with the individualist- 
centred, laissez-faire principles of economic liberalism. Thus the 
traditional analysis of the labour problem as a response to capitalism 
may be ascribed to the historical conjuncture of the problem with 
industrialisation ; for, until the present century, industrialisation 
proceeded mostly under capitalist auspices. 

In the modern world, however, it is no longer possible to link 
industrialisation with the Western models of capitalism. For 
example, Japanese industrialisation came late, was initiated “ from 
above ” by a feudal oligarchy, and was sparked by a nationalist 
ethic. Japanese industrialisation entailed state direction, control 


1 John R. Commons: “Labour Movement,” in Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. VIII, p. 682. 

2G. D. H. Cote: A Short History of the British Working Class Movement, 
1789-1947 (London, George Allen & Unwin, 1948), p. 6. 

8 Sidney and Beatrice Wess : Industrial Democracy (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1928). 
‘ 4 Selig PERLMAN : A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York, Macmillan, 
928). 
5 Karl Potanyt: The Great Transformation (New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1944), p. 50. 
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and organisation from the very start. The development and 
structuring of its labour force was influenced not so much by a 
“labour movement” as by an employer-controlled and state- 
enforced feudal paternalism. The current industrialisation efforts 
in Argentina, China, Egypt, India or the Soviet Union are strikingly 
different from the capitalism of Britain, Canada and the United 
States. Any adequate general theory of the modern labour problem 
must break out of the confines prescribed by the Western capitalistic 
environment and concern itself with the many forms that industria- 
lisation takes. 

The traditional analyses of the labour problem are much too 
limited for still another reason. They have concentrated too 
narrowly on labour movements. They have dwelt upon theories 
of unionism when only a fraction of the working class has been 
organised. They have largely neglected the study of processes by 
which a labour force is recruited and later committed to industrial 
employment ; and they have overlooked the problems inherent in 
the development of some of the most critical segments of the 
labour force—managerial, professional, administrative and technical 
personnel. Further, while they have recognised that industrialisa- 
tion inevitably generates protest among the members of the labour 
force, they have failed to consider in a rounded fashion the many 
different forms and structures that this protest assumes and the 
full range of alternative means by which it may be directed, 
controlled or managed. 

The traditional theories of labour explain, if they explain at all, 
only a part of the landscape. Perlman’s theory cannot explain the 
modern labour movement in France ; nor does the Marxian scheme 
provide much insight into the current labour situation in the Soviet 
Union. The Webbs’ theory is of little help in understanding what 
is taking place today in Argentina ; nor is Commons particularly 
useful in explaining the ideology and behaviour of organised labour 
in the Near East. It is apparent, therefore, that an adequate 
analysis of the labour problem in the modern world must be more 
general in its application and more inclusive in its concept of the 
labour force than the traditional theories. 


AN ALTERNATIVE FRAMEWORK 


It is the process of industrialisation ! that gives rise to labour 
problems.? There is, however, no single or uniform pattern of 


1 The term “ industrialisation ” generally connotes factory organisation 
and urban employment. The concept, however, must be broad enough to en- 
compass some types of large-scale agricultural production and rural industry. 

*In the process of industrialisation the labour problems in turn may 
Significantly shape further industrialisation. 
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industrialisation. It appears in numerous guises and takes place 
under various auspices. Its most familiar form in the past has been 
capitalism. But it may also be state-sponsored and state-managed. 
It may proceed slowly or rapidly ; it may concentrate relatively 
more on heavy industry or on consumer goods industry. In brief, 
each instance of industrialisation at once shares common features 
with the process generally and also has unique characteristics. 
It is the task of analysis to indicate the principal factors that 
characterise one industrialisation process and distinguish it from 
others. Each instance of industrialisation may be expected to 
produce labour problems that are unique in some respects. 
Industrialisation always takes place, moreover, in a complex 
cultural setting. It does not arise in a vacuum. This setting inter- 
acts with and helps to shape the particular industrialisation pro- 
cess. Thus the family system and the class or caste structure may 
affect the recruitment of a labour force and its attachments to 
urban communities. The pre-existing mores and religious ideals 
influence the attitudes of a community towards work, savings and 
material improvement ; they also condition the standards of public 
and private morality, the payment and collection of taxes, and the 
esteem for managerial, commercial, and manual activity. The na- 
tionalistic aspirations of a people, particularly as related to colonial 
antecedents, may decisively determine the forms of an emerging 
industrialisation. No attempt can be made here to indicate the 
full range of ways in which the cultural context of industrialisa- 
tion will affect the process or results of industrialisation. Suffice 
it to observe that the same industrialisation process laid down in 
quite different cultura] patterns may yield different results. The 
labour responses to a steel mill (or a wide growth of industry) in 
immigrant Chicago of the 1890s, in contemporary India, Egypt, 
Norway, or the Soviet Union could be expected to be quite different. 
Any complete analysis of the labour factor in industrialisation 
must provide an account of the influence of these diverse cultural 
settings on the industrialisation process. 
































The Industrialisation Process 






For purposes of analysis it is essential to select a limited number 
of factors that characterise any industrialisation process in a given 
cultural setting. The differences in the values of these factors 
yield different patterns of industriaJisation and variations in the 
labour response : 

(a) Source of funds for capital expansion. The capital for indus- 
try may be raised internally by restricting consumption in a 
variety of ways: taxation, forced savings through inflation, or 
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personal and business accumulation. Capital may also be imported 
through private or governmant loans. The industrialisation process 
associated with these various ways of raising capital may be ex- 
pected to create quite different labour problems. Where consumption 
standards are sharply curtailed with the early emergence of industry 
labour responses may be expected to differ, and to require different 
methods of management, from those associated with early increases 
in living standards. The labour problems associated with raising 
capital through oil and mineral exports, as in Iraq or Venezuela, 
are quite different from those associated with a restriction of 
consumption, such as occurred in the Soviet Union. 


(b) Supply of labour. The community with a large population 
subsisting at starvation levels faces labour problems in industria- 
lisation quite different from those of a country in which labour is 
scarce. The well-known lag in the fall of birth rates behind a decline 
in death rates creates a major problem for populous countries that 
are trying to industrialise. The labour problems in a country with 
a labour shortage will be shaped according to whether labour is 
recruited by immigration or by domestic migration from agriculture. 
The heritage of relatively high wage rates associated with labour 
scarcity must condition the character of industrialisation (the 
experience of the United States affords an illustration of the role 
of this factor). The skill and homogeneity of the labour force will 
likewise affect the industrialisation process. 


(c) Type of management. The nature of management is a feature 
of the industrialisation process that is particularly influential on 
labour problems. Management may be private or public ; it may 
narrowly reflect a class or family structure or it may be more widely 
recruited ; its sources in the community may determine its atti- 
tudes and policies towards the emerging industrial workers and the 
working class. 


(d) Speed of industrialisation. The industrialisation process may 
go on slowly or under forced draft. The labour problems may be 
expected to differ according to the speed of industrialisation, as the 
transfers, retraining and adaptations required of a work force vary. 
In general, the greater the speed of industrialisation the greater the 
problems of recruitment and commitment of a labour force. 


There are many other factors that influence the industrialisation 
process of a country.’ As a first approximation, however, the above 
factors permit a comparison or typology of industrialisation pro- 
cesses among countries and highlight the Jabour problems arising 


_ 1} Among other factors are the stage of technology at which industrialisa- 
tion begins and the sequence of growth among industries. 
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in a particular industrialisation process. Thus, where the industria- 
lisation is characterised by capital imports, relatively scarce labour 
and private management widely recruited, and where it is pro- 
ceeding relatively slowly, labour reactions can be expected to be 
quite different from those in a country that seriously restricts 
domestic consumption, has a large population, uses public manage- 
ment and seeks to industrialise at a very rapid pace. The experi- 
ence of various countries that have industrialised or are undergoing 
industrialisation can be depicted in this framework. 

Industrialisation, no matter what its type or form, makes 
necessary a structural organisation of the labour force. It leads 
to division of labour, occupational specialisation and the creation 
of a distinction between managers and the managed. The industrial 
society is held together by a system of rules, relationships, statuses 
and beliefs quite different from those of an agricultural society, and 
the transformation from the latter to the former is generally disrupt- 
ing and painful. The agricultural work force is relatively undiffer- 
entiated by skills; the industrial work force requires a wide 
variety of occupations. The peasant may to some extent select his 
own methods and pace of work ; the industrial worker must comply 
with the rules, work standards, and disciplines of the workplace. 
Industrialisation makes a universal demand: it requires a basic 
change in the relationships between man and his work and inevit- 
ably also between man and his cultural setting. This is the chal- 
lenge of industrialisation, and here lies the genesis of the labour 
problem in economic development. 

In this context the concept of the labour force is a broad one. 
It includes not only manual workers of varying skills and so-called 
white-collar employees but also technical and professional person- 
nel, supervisors, managers, administrators and even entrepreneurs. 
In other words the labour force includes all human agents in the 
industrialisation process. The structural organisation of the labour 
force thus comprises the formal and informal organisation of these 
workers, the rule-making processes, the system of rewards and 
punishments, and even the patterns of living of workers outside the 
confines of the enterprise. 

This new perspective of the industrialisation process raises new 
questions in the attempt to explain the relations between the econo- 
mic and cultural environment on the one hand and the structural 
organisation of the labour force on the other. The general character- 
istics of three groups of such questions are indicated below. 


The Recruitment and Commitment of the Labour Force 


Industrialisation will be facilitated or hindered by the supply 
conditions of labour, particularly for critical or bottle-neck occu- 
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pations. Generally speaking, the scarcest components of the labour 
force are managers and administrative personnel, and the next 
scarcest are, in order, technical personnel, supervisory personnel 
and skilled craftsmen. 

The problem of commitment, however, is much more critical. 
Commitment entails the permanent acceptance of industrial employ- 
ment and the acclimatisation of the work force at all levels to fac- 
tory conditions, urban living, formalised rule-making processes 
and other demands inherent in the industrial order. The factors 
influencing the effectiveness of recruitment and commitment 
include the speed of industrialisation, the complexity of the skills 
required, the rigidity or flexibility of the prior social structure and 
many others. 

In many underdeveloped societies there is the problem of the 
“partially committed” work force. Workers may demonstrate 
their lack of permanent acceptance of industrial life by leaving 
their jobs, being absent from work, or participating in sporadic, 
guerilla-like strikes. In more completely industrialised societies, 
however, the nature of the problem may be reversed and become, 
instead, the “ over-commitment ” of the industrial worker. In 
Germany, for example, workers may be so permanently tied to an 
industrial system and even to a particular enterprise that movement 
either out of that enterprise or up into its higher echelons may be 
completely blocked. Being so tied to the enterprise, workers may 
be hesitant to strike or even to press vigorously for gains through 
collective bargaining. Between these extremes are other societies, 
where workers are generally committed to an industrial or urban 
way of life but still retain some freedom of action within it, such as 
the opportunity to change their employment, to advance in accord- 
ance with their abilities, and to make their influence felt through 
the orderly processes of day-to-day bargaining and the strike. 
The systematic study of the pattern and intensity of commitment 
from this perspective may provide some significant new insights 
into the labour problems of various countries in different stages of 
economic development. 


The “ Organisational Factor” in the Industrialisation Process 


An industrial system is planned, controlled and directed by 
managers. They must, inevitably, play an important role in setting 
the rules that determine the structure of the labour force. Thus, 
the study of the nature of business organisations and of the élites 


1 See Clark KERR : “ The Trade Union Movement and the Redistribution 
of Power in Post-War Germany”, in Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts), Nov. 1954, pp. 535-564. 
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that direct them is central to any full understanding of the labour 
problem in industrialisation. Economic enterprises, and indeed 
entire industrial systems, differ according to the relative effective- 
ness of what might be called their “ organisational factors”. The 
constituent functions of the organisational factor in an enterprise 
are: (a) the bearing of risks and uncertainty, (0) innovation and plan- 
ning, (c) co-ordination, administration and control, and (d) routine 
supervision ; and its personnel consists of all members of the entre- 
preneurial-managerial hierarchy. These organisational agents may, 
of course, be of a public, private or mixed character. 

The organisational factors have great influence in the deter- 
mination of the structural organisation of the labour force, and in 
important respects they thus shape the nature of the labour prob- 
lems that develop in the course of the industrialisation process. 
For example, the commitment of a working force is dependent, to 
a significant degree, on managerial skill ; and the volume and nature 
of worker protest is often a direct consequence of particular mana- 
gerial policies and practices. 

The actions of organisational agents in the industrialisation 
process is not solely a matter of their own free choice. It is, rather, 
a result which flows from the impact of many largely independent 
forces, such as: the relative significance of patrimonial (family 
oriented) management as compared with professional management; 
the avenues of access to entrepreneurial and managerial positions 
and the vertical and horizontal movement of persons within the 
entrepreneurial-managerial hierarchy ; and the incentives and ethical 
standards of conduct provided by society to the élites that initiate, 
plan and direct enterprises. 


The Emergence and Management of Protest 


One universal response to industrialisation and its implemen- 
tation by organisational factors is protest on the part of the labour 
force as it is fitted into the new social structure. The industrial 
worker is seldom satisfied in a society where, largely without his 
participation, rules are made to prescribe his duties, to regulate the 
pace of his tasks and to govern his movement into and out of work and 
from one position to another. He resents the imposed disciplines, 
which circumscribe his freedom ; he toils at tasks that he often 
finds distasteful ; and he can seldom be certain that his compen- 
sation is adequate to his needs and commensurate with his contri- 
bution ; he desires, but seldom attains, full security within a system 
which, if it remains dynamic, entails constant change. His natural 
state, therefore, is customarily one of some degree of discontent. 
Labour protest, like the industrialisation process to which it is 
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a response, manifests itself in a variety of forms. In partially 
industrialised countries it may be expressed in absenteeism, leaving 
a job without notice, sleeping on the job, or simply in general 
reluctance to work. In other cases it may take the form of passive 
or active insubordination (which provides one explanation of the 
desire of many managers in newly industrialising countries to recruit 
the “most docile” rather than the “ most efficient” workers). The 
protest may also be expressed in sabotage, sporadic work stoppages, 
the formation of labour unions, strikes, the development of poli- 
tical protest movements and other forms of organised action. 

In traditional theory there is a single “ offspring ”—a labour 
movement—to a single “ parent ”"—capitalism. But there may be 
several kinds of “ parent ” in the broader industrialisation process, 
and several kinds of “ offspring ” in addition to labour movements. 
Industrialisation that takes place under capitalism creates protest 
movements that are somewhat rare under other forms of industria- 
lisation. The institutions of capitalism may themselves give dis- 
tinctive form to the emerging protest movements. It is thus 
necessary to isolate the factors or combinations of factors that 
explain the intensity and direction of protest and the relationships 
of various manifestations of protest to the degree of commitment of 
the working force and to the practices and policies of organisational 
agents. 

A crucial factor is the locus of the control or “ management ” 
of protest. Among various élites in all countries there are rival 
contenders in the struggle to direct, control, suppress or manage 
labour protest. Among these contenders are employers, union 
officials, political leaders, government administrators, military 
cliques and the leaders of religious sects. 

For example, employers may attempt to control protest by 
progressive industrial-relations policies, by paternalism, or by the 
manipulation of machinery for the representation of employees, 
such as works councils or company unions. Union leaders may 
obtain control of protest by dramatising and organising the dissatis- 
factions and the aspirations of workers. The government may seek 
to give direction to protest by social security measures, and it may 
also regulate or rigidly control the activities of both unions and 
employers in their dealings with workers. In some countries 
religious groups may assert their interest in the nature and the 
expression of the discontent of labour. 

In most societies, of course, the protest function is shared 
among several groups. In the United States it is largely shared by 
the employers and the unions ; in England and the Scandinavian 
countries the Government, along with employers and organised 
labour, is also an important participant. In the Soviet Union, in 
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contrast, ruling groups in the Government and the Communist 
Party monopolise most means of directing and controlling pro- 
test. Thus, the analysis of the labour problem in any country 
includes the study of the “ management ” of protest, the distri- 
bution of this management among the contending élites and, 
through these élites, the relationships between labour protest and 
other social and political forces such as anti-colonialism, communism 
anti-clericalism and nationalism. 


GENERAL ISSUES OF POLICY 


Men struggle to understand the great transformation through 
which the world is passing as it moves from an older agricultural 
to an as yet not fully charted industrial order ; but men must also 
act—and their actions are not unrelated to their degree of under- 
standing. And so analysis seeks to serve alike the quest for under- 
standing and the search for a solid foundation for decisions— 
decisions which press hard. The older analyses of labour problems 
no longer meet either need, too narrow as they are in the phenomena 
they seek to comprehend and too limited in the explanatory forces 
that they are willing to acknowledge. 

The greater part of the world’s population has not yet crossed 
the social territory that separates more traditional economic 
orders from the fully industrialised state ; but there is much aspi- 
ration and continuing movement in this direction. How may this 
transition best be made, and how may the emergent industrial 
societies best be constructed ? These are the questions that 
insistently present themselves. The framework of analysis out- 
lined above is designed to focus attention on aspects of these ques- 
tions that are decisive in drawing up a policy. 

It is not enough that this transition be successful in strictly 
economic terms. It must also be acceptable in socio-political 
terms. In free societies industrialisation must advance simul- 
taneously both the materialistic and the humanistic goals of peoples, 
but such twin goals are at times incompatible. For example, is 
rapid industrialisation, with the drastic and often painful social 
changes that it demands, compatible with the preservation of 
humanitarian and democratic values ? If not, is slow industriali- 
sation, which permits a less painful social change, sufficient to raise 
or even to maintain existing standards of living of rapidly growing 
populations ? This dilemma suggests other questions. In the 
underdeveloped economies, what “ minimum effort ” is required in 
capital formation and in the creation of technical, managerial and 
administrative personnel to make the industrialisation process 
self-generating ? What kind of “ social investment ” in community 
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services, schools, technical training institutions and universities 
is required as a base upon which to develop the human resources 
that industrialisation requires ? And, finally, is there in the early 
stages of industrialisation a period when protest may become so 
“ radicalised ” as to threaten the success of the process ? If so, 
what are the factors that may spell success or failure in getting 
over such a “ radicalisation hump”? How are the dimensions of 
this problem influenced by rampant nationalism or international 
communism ? What specific policies and practices of enterprises, 
labour organisations and governments are likely to be most effec- 
tive in the direction of protest under various types of industriali- 
sation ? 

Industrialisation is taking place in a wide variety of cultural 
environments. The process of these industrialisations—their 
source of capital funds and labour supply, type of management and 
speed of transformation—likewise reveal quite different courses. 
The labour problems in economic development accordingly reflect 
these diverse patterns of industrialisation. Comparative analyses of 
these labour problems in different instances of industrialisation 
will bring rich rewards. Labour economists, and indeed social 
scientists in general, must become more conscious of the variety of 
experiences and the range of factors shaping the labour problems 
in the course of industrialisation if they are to play a part in devel- 


oping understanding as a basis for policy. The framework of ana- 
lysis must be expanded to comprehend a wider range of factors 
operative in the industrialisation process if social scientists are to 
make useful contributions to the labour problems of our times. 





Some Effects 
of Farm Mechanisation 


by 
Desmond L. W. ANKER 


In recent years there has been a remarkable increase in the use of 
agricultural machinery not only in the economically more advanced 
countries but virtually in all areas of the world, 

A change from more primitive methods of agriculture to the use of 
modern machinery inevitably raises a number of problems, some of 
which form the subject of the following article. The author discusses 
the effects that mechanisation has had on employment in the countries 
in which farming has been mechanised for some time and also its 
effects on working and living conditions in agriculture and on rural 
life generally. He also indicates some of the difficulties of mechantsing 
agriculture in peasant farming areas and in underdeveloped countries 
where there is surplus agricultural manpower. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE improvement of agricultural methods and techniques, and 
particularly the introduction of mechanical power on the 
farm, has already had far-reaching economic and social effects, 
which in the long run may be just as significant as those brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution 200 years ago. With the 
stimulus to increased agricultural production arising out of the need 
to feed an ever-growing world population and the no less urgent 
need to improve the diet and clothing of most people everywhere, 
science is constantly devising new and improved agricultural 
methods, and it can safely be said that among these methods 
improved equipment will continue to occupy an important place 
in the future. 


1 For two earlier articles in the International Labour Review on the effects 
of mechanisation in agriculture, see W. A. RrppEtL: “ The Influence of 
Machinery on Agricultural Conditions in North America,” Vol. XIII, No. 3, 
Mar. 1926, and L. E. MatrHaerr: “ More Mechanisation in Farming,” Vol. 
XXIII, No. 3, Mar. 1931. 
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In this article mechanisation is taken to mean the substitution 
of mechanical for human or animal power on the farm, in the farm 
home and in work around the farmstead. 

The most vivid example of such mechanisation is the tractor. 
The increase in the number of tractors has been astonishing, and 
dates particularly from the middle thirties, when the all-purpose 
rubber-tyred tractor came into general use. In the world as a whole 
the number of tractors increased fivefold between 1930 and 1953, 
and has probably doubled since the years immediately following the 
Second World War. In individual countries the growth has been 
greater still: the United States today has some 5 million agricultural 
tractors, compared with just over 1 million in the middle thirties ; 
in the United Kingdom the number increased from 20,000 in 
1930 to 60,000 just before the war and is almost 400,000 today 
(agriculture and horticulture) ; in Western Germany the number 
has increased from 20,000 just before the war to more than 300,000 
today. In Turkey there are now some 40,000 farm tractors, com- 
pared with less than a thousand before the war. Similarly there 
has been a great increase in the use of other farm machinery, 
particularly combine-harvesters and other mechanical harvesting 
equipment and haymaking machinery. 

The result has been that in countries where mechanisation has 
made great strides the bulk of certain farm operations is now 
performed by machine : in the United States, for example, in 1953 
almost 95 per cent. of the small grains and soya-beans for grain 
were harvested with grain combines, about three-fourths of the corn 
for grain was picked with mechanical pickers, and two-thirds of 
the hay baling was done with pick-up balers, compared with only 
2.5 per cent. in 1939 and 13.6 per cent. as recently as 1944. In 
some areas one-half of the cotton crop was mechanically harvested, 
though the mechanical picker was perfected only a few years ago. 
In both the United States and the Soviet Union probably more 
than 90 per cent. of all ploughing is done by tractor, and in New 
Zealand practically all the cows are milked by machine. 

Countries in all parts of the world are promoting farm mecha- 
nisation, and a considerable share of foreign loans is used for the 
purchase of farm machines. In Turkey and Western Germany farm 
equipment has been the largest single item in United States foreign 
aid programmes, and of international loans granted to Australia 
and to several Latin American countries a large proportion has 
been used for the import of farm machinery. The Government of 
India has allotted large sums to its Central Tractor Organi- 
sation. 

In view of this world-wide extension of farm mechanisation it is 
of interest to examine its effects from the point of view of employ- 
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ment in agriculture and other occupations and of conditions of 
life and work of the agricultural population. 


GENERAL EFFECTS OF MECHANISATION 


In terms of the general economy, if mechanisation releases 
workers from agriculture, mechanisation may stimulate economic 
development in so far as this released manpower is made available 
for industry. At the same time economic development and the 
consequent urbanisation process, together with higher non-agri- 
cultural incomes, should stimulate the demand for food. The 
resulting higher prices for agricultural products should in turn 
enable the farmer to accumulate sufficient capital to invest in 
agricultural machinery. 

Mechanisation necessarily implies for agriculture a greater degree 
of dependence on industry and other non-agricultural sectors of 
the economy. Instead of the farm producing its own draught power 
and the feed required, the tractor and its fuel have to be bought. 
This introduces a certain inflexibility into farming, subjecting it 
to changing economic conditions in such industries as engineering 
and petroleum production ; if these are foreign industries, farmers 
will become dependent on the uncertainties of economic develop- 
ments in other countries. Mechanisation thus represents one more 
step in the direction of separating processes from the farm. In 
other words, mechanisation is incompatible with self-sufficient agri- 
culture ; it implies the production of surplus products for sale, the 
proceeds of which must be exchanged for the materials and sup- 
plies necessary for farm operation. It similarly implies the estab- 
lishment of the necessary servicing industries. 

In agriculture itself the introduction of mechanical power has 
had far-reaching results. For example, since the efficient use of 
farm equipment requires a minimum size of farm, there has been 
a tendency for mechanised farms to be larger than others ; mechani- 
sation releases large areas of land formerly required for growing 
feed crops for draught animals, and this acreage may be used for 
cash crops or for growing feed for productive livestock ; the use 
of heavy machinery may increase total agricultural production by 
making it possible to farm land requiring considerable development 
work ; there may be increases in yields as a result of the greater 
timeliness of mechanised operations ; operators of mechanised farms 
tend to adjust their enterprises in such a way as to grow those 
crops that best lend themselves to mechanisation ; and, finally, 
special varieties of crops are selected on the basis of their suitability 
for mechanisation, e.g. uniformly maturing cotton and strains that 
can be successfully treated for defoliation and therefore suitable for 
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mechanical picking. Mechanisation may also be associated with 
more balanced farming, in which machines and a comparatively 
small labour force are kept fully occupied throughout the year.! 

Thus, mechanisation does not mean simply exchanging a horse 
for a tractor ; the organisation of the entire farm must be changed 
so as to fit the tractor into the farm, reduce costs and maximise 
output. An efficient farm is characterised by a delicate balance 
between land, capital, plant, livestock, labour and management. 
If one element is changed, all the others have to be adjusted so as 
to restore the proper balance. This may involve changes of some 
magnitude. 

EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 


It is almost axiomatic that the use of machinery involves a 
saving in labour, and this is as true in farming as elsewhere. In the 
commercial wheat-producing areas of the world wheat is now 
generally almost completely mechanised and is produced with 
only a fraction of the labour formerly required. For example, in 
the United States the average number of hours of labour required 
per acre is five, whereas a hundred years ago it was 35. In England 
to harvest and thresh a 48-bushel crop of wheat at the present 
normal rate of 10 acres per day required 126 men a century ago 
when all operations were done by hand; with a modern binder 
and thresher it requires 18 and with a combine-harvester three.* 
Again, in Mississippi, cotton produced with traditional mule equip- 
ment and hand operations requires almost 160 hours per bale ; by 
mechanising as completely as possible with existing equipment, 
labour requirements are reduced to about 35 hours, and in the 
future it may be possible to reduce them to some 10 hours. The 
labour used in haymaking can be reduced to one-fourth by com- 
plete mechanisation. The end is not yet in sight : the use of the 
aeroplane for certain agricultural operations offers wide scope and 
is already being used extensively for pasture improvement in 
Australia and New Zealand. In the latter country 2 million 
acres of pasture are now top-dressed by aeroplane. It is estimated 
that rice seeding, which under manual operations requires 30 hours 
per 100 acres with five unskilled workers, can be done in 30 minutes 
by aerial operation with one pilot and four unskilled workers.* 


‘It may also work in the opposite direction, as in the case of the “ suit- 
case” farmer of the south-western part of the United States, who sends a man 
to the land in the autumn to plough and seed, and leaves the land untended 
until the following summer, when he sends a combine in to gather the harvest. 

* Agriculture, The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture (London), Dec. 1951. 

®’Manpower, Chemistry and Agriculture, Staff Report to the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 82nd Congress, First Session, Doc. 
103 (Washington, D.C., 1952). 
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The fact that labour can be saved on individual operations does 
not, of course, mean that labour can be reduced on the whole farm 
to the same extent. Many tasks cannot be mechanised, particularly 
in livestock production, though machine-milking has resulted in a 
great saving of labour. Moreover, agriculture is an essentially 
seasonal occupation, and in order to be sure of being able to meet 
seasonal labour requirements farmers are inclined to keep more 
workers than they absolutely need. In any case, working members 
of the family are usually retained, unless there are more promising 
alternative employment opportunities. 

When one attempts to estimate the influence of mechanisation 
on employment in agriculture as a whole, the causal relationship 
is much more difficult to establish, since a whole complex of factors 
influences the size of the agricultural labour force, and the impor- 
tance of any one of them can be assessed only approximately. In 
most industrial countries and those where economic development 
is in progress, there has been for many years a constant decline in 
the agricultural labour force. However, though a correlation may 
be established between the degree of mechanisation and employ- 
ment in agriculture, it is hard to generalise as to which is cause 
and which effect. In some cases farmers have taken to mechanisa- 
tion because labour is too expensive or too difficult to find. Some 
governments have even adopted a definite policy of promoting 
mechanised agriculture in order to maintain agricultural production 
in the face of a declining farm population. What can be said with- 
out hesitation is that mechanisation permits a given level of agri- 
cultural production to be maintained with a smaller labour force ', 
and that in many countries where mechanisation is far advanced 
the labour force in agriculture has declined sharply. 

In other words mechanisation permits an increase in the 
productivity of labour, which is the ratio between output and 
input of labour. In the United States, where statistical data are 
more readily available than in many other countries ?, it appears that 
productivity per worker in agriculture has almost tripled since 1870 
and more than doubled since 1930; it is now half as high again 
as it was in 1940. Mechanisation has been the chief factor in this 
development. In particular enterprises mechanisation has had an 


1One expert claims that in the United States the full application of 
modern technology in agriculture would enable 3.5 million workers to be 
released by 1970, in addition to the 4 million who have left agriculture since 
1935 ; see Manpower, Chemistry and Agriculture, op. cit. 

2See particularly Cooper, BARTON and BRODELL: Progress of Farm 
Mechanisation, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 630 (Washington, 1947). and Hecut and Barton : Gains in Productivity 
of Farm Labor, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 1020 
(Washington, 1950). 
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even greater effect : in the case of wheat, for example, in the south- 
western part of the United States, where production is virtually 
completely mechanised, production per 100 man-hours increased 
by 170 bushels during the period 1919-21 to 1944-46, and of 
this increase 167 bushels were due to mechanisation and related 
factors and only three bushels to increases in yields. Even in 
livestock production, which is far less easy to mechanise, 58 per cent. 
of the increased output per worker in milk production in New 
England, which amounted to some 20 per cent. altogether, is 
accounted for by the introduction of milking machines.* 

Startling increases in labour productivity have also occurred 
in other countries where land is not a limiting factor, where labour 
is comparatively scarce and where it is in the interests of the 
operator to obtain maximum output per worker rather than 
maximum yield per acre. In New Zealand and Australia produc- 
tivity per worker has doubled during the last 30 years, and mecha- 
nisation is held to be largely responsible for this increase. The 
vigorous policy of mechanising agriculture pursued in the Soviet 
Union for many years has resulted in increases in labour produc- 
tivity and has released workers for industry. 

In the United Kingdom productivity per worker in agriculture 
is now some 50 per cent. higher than before the war. This has been 
achieved by expanding the volume of output considerably, while 
total employment is at about the pre-war level. Since working 
hours have been reduced, output per man-hour has risen more than 
output per man. 

A striking example of the increased productivity resulting from 
mechanisation is provided by pineapple and sugar production in 
Hawaii. In the case of sugar a labour force only one-quarter the 
size of that in Puerto Rico produces an equivalent amount of sugar.* 


Effects on Different Categories of Workers 


Among the various categories of agricultural workers it is the 
hired worker who is most immediately affected by mechanisation. 
Since the purpose of mechanisation is to save labour, the farm opera- 
tor’s first thought is how to reduce his permanent labour force and 
thus economise on what is still the major item in farm expen- 
diture. 

1 Gains in Productivity of Farm Labor, op. cit. 


* This higher productivity is reflected in considerably higher wages ; 
the average daily wage in Hawaii was $6.90 in 1948, compared with $2.46 
in Puerto Rico. Cf. Investigation of Minimum Wages and Education in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, Hearings before a Special Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 8ist Congress, First Session (Washington, D.C., 1950). 
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There has also been a change in the type of worker required on 
mechanised farms: the general farm hand must now be a skilled 
worker, capable of operating and maintaining complicated farm 
machinery. This obviously raises training problems of some 
magnitude, even in economically well developed countries ; in the 
less developed countries it is a key problem. 

Whether or not the reduced demand for permanent labour 
results in an increased demand for seasonal workers depends on 
the particular type of farming involved and the degree of mecha- 
nisation of operations such as harvesting. This may be illustrated 
by the difference between wheat on the one hand and such crops as 
cotton, sugar beet and fruits and vegetables on the other. Wheat 
production is now completely mechanised in such areas as North 
America, and the large threshing crews who used to move through 
the wheat area at harvest time are a thing of the past. Many 
farmers have their own combine-harvester; if not, a contractor with 
a crew of one or two men per machine does the job for him. In the 
case of cotton or sugar beet, on the other hand, the introduction 
of the tractor and other field implements may result in an expansion 
of acreage for these crops, and, since thinning and harvesting opera- 
tions are not as a rule fully mechanised, seasonal labour require- 
ments may increase. This seems to have been the case in certain 
parts of France. The chief demand for seasonal workers in North 
America comes from vegetable and fruit producers, and there 
is no indication so far that mechanisation has had a significant 
influence here, although it was reported in the Pacific provinces of 
Canada that in 1951 the demand for hop pickers was only one-half 
that of former years, owing largely to mechanical hop-picking. 
There is a dual relationship between seasonal labour requirements 
and mechanisation : farmers who fear that they may not be able 
to find sufficient workers at harvest time mechanise as completely 
as possible ; this in turn discourages seasonal workers from moving 
into the area at harvest time, and consequently other farmers are 
forced to mechanise. 

Farm mechanisation has affected tenants and share-croppers 
in areas where large holdings were operated indirectly by dividing 
them into small tracts farmed by tenants or share-croppers. This 
system had the advantage of ensuring an adequate supply of labour 
during the seasons of peak activity, but mechanisation has helped 
to make it more economical under certain conditions to operate 
directly with wage labour, with the result that tenants and share- 
croppers have been displaced. This has happened in the southern 
United States and, on a small scale, in Turkey and India. There 
have also been adjustments in the proportion of share rent as a 
result of mechanisation ; the landlord, by furnishing the tractor and 
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implements, increases his contribution to the common enterprise, 
and in return receives a larger share of the proceeds. 

Among owner-operators there are likely to be employment 
repercussions in the case of marginal producers, since they may 
find themselves forced out of business by neighbours who succeed 
in reducing costs by taking advantage of all technological improve- 
ments, including mechanisation. If they are to remain in agricul- 
ture, they may have to become hired workers. Where alternative 
employment opportunities exist, non-agricultural work may not be 
to their ultimate disadvantage, though for many of them the only 
possibility would be comparatively unskilled labour. 


The Re-employment of Displaced Workers 


The displacement of labour that mechanisation may cause is a 
matter of great concern to workers, particularly in areas where the 
labour supply is already more than adequate. 

The most serious example of displacement of labour occurred 
during the thirties in certain sections of the United States cotton 
belt, where farmers, tenants, croppers and wage hands were thrown 
out of employment by mechanisation and had to join the ranks of 
migratory agricultural workers or go on relief ; one of the reasons 
for mechanisation was a desire to reduce the costs of operation by 
changing from the prevailing tenant or cropper system to direct 
operation with wage labour, and the change coincided with the 
general economic depression of that period. The effects were far- 
reaching and led to the introduction of a costly agricultural relief 
programme ; only when industrial activity expanded considerably 
towards the end of the thirties did the situation ease. In general, 
however, it would appear that the movement of workers out of 
agriculture occurs where other employment opportunities are open 
to them, that mechanisation makes this movement possible without 
adversely affecting the level of farm production and that the 
workers who leave do not return to farming. The very heavy 
migration out of agriculture during the war and post-war years in 
North America and many European countries was not followed, 
apparently, by an appreciable back-to-the-land movement, largely 
because economic activity remained at a high level. Should a 
depression occur it is doubtful whether a large number would be 
reabsorbed in agriculture, since farm operators have adjusted 
their organisations to manage with less labour. 

Let us examine the circumstances that facilitate or hinder the 
re-employment of agricultural workers displaced by farm mecha- 
nisation and other improvements in technology. In the first place, 
in countries (whether advanced or underdeveloped) that are experi- 
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encing rapid economic development there is little danger that dis- 
placed agricultural workers will long remain idle, since there is apt 
to be a shortage of labour in expanding industrial and tertiary em- 
ployment, and the various problems involved in the training of 
workers for new occupations and bringing them to areas where there 
are employment opportunities should not prove unduly difficult if 
adequate programmes are initiated to facilitate these adjustments. 
Where, however, economic activity is stationary or even decreas- 
ing, displaced workers will find it more difficult to obtain employ- 
ment, and it may be necessary for governmental agencies to 
intervene to promote public works and similar programmes. 
Agriculture differs from other occupations, however, in that 
the demand for agricultural products is on the whole comparatively 
inelastic, with the result that difficulties may be encountered in 
marketing a larger volume of production at a profitable price. 
There is a limit, therefore, to the possibilities of displaced workers 
finding employment in agriculture through a general expansion of 
agricultural production. The problem is particularly acute as 
regards the specialised agricultural production characteristic of 
many tropical areas. To a large extent these areas are dependent 
on foreign markets for an outlet for their agricultural products, 
and labour displaced by mechanisation can be reabsorbed only 
if exports are increased. An increase in exports is by no means 
impossible, as the example of Puerto Rico shows : the preferential 
treatment given to Puerto Rican sugar on the United States market 
resulted in an expansion of sugar production in the island, so that 
over a period of years employment in sugar cultivation actually 
increased considerably in spite of the mechanisation and other 
technological improvements introduced in order to maximise pro- 
duction. It is also worth notice that many areas that practise a 
“ colonial ” type of agriculture and export one or more specialised 
crops are actually not self-sufficient as regards their own food supplies; 
it may well be that a reorientation of policy towards more domestic 
food production, as is currently being urged in Ceylon, for example, 
may enable agriculture to absorb a large proportion of the workers 
displaced by mechanisation in specialised branches of agriculture. 
Mechanisation itself creates a certain amount of employment. 
Workers are required for manufacturing the equipment, making the 
materials from which the machinery is made and producing the 
fuel needed for its operation ; new workers are required for the dis- 
tribution, servicing and repairing of the machinery and the dis- 
tribution of fuel. However, the magnitude of such employment 
depends on whether or not the machinery and fuel are produced 
in the country where farm mechanisation is introduced, and in 
any case the figures are not likely to be large. In the United States 
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probably not more than 100,000 workers were added between 1920 
and 1950 to the labour force concerned with the manufacture and 
distribution of farm machinery, even allowing for expanded steel 
and fuel production, whereas there was a decrease of several mil- 
lion in the agricultural labour force. 

However, mechanisation and other technological improvements 
may mean more than the expansion of the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of farm equipment. They may, especially in less developed 
regions, result in an expansion of service industries in rural areas 
in general and in communications and transport, since a mechanised 
and motorised agriculture has the capacity to use such things as 
roads, shops and even recreational amenities to a much greater 
extent than a more primitive agriculture. Furthermore, if mecha- 
nised farming results in a shift in the nature of agricultural pro- 
duction, as it may well do, there may be created new processing 
industries, marketing services, etc., all of which will absorb a certain 
amount of labour. 


EFFECTS ON RURAL LIFE 


Among the more important reasons why many agricultural 
workers have tended to find their work unattractive and to shift 
into urban occupations are the heavy nature and the drudgery 


of farm work and life, the long hours during periods of peak activity 
and the relatively low wages. Mechanisation offers the opportunity 
of removing these disadvantages. Tractors and various field imple- 
ments make many operations easier, and the substitution of mecha- 
nical power for animal power, electrification, the introduction of 
small machines on the farmstead, mechanical loading devices, the 
installation of running water, automatic feeders and drinkers and 
electric fences for livestock and similar facilities reduce both 
drudgery and hours of work. 

Similarly, the introduction of complicated farm machinery 
implies higher degrees of skill on the part of those operating the 
machinery and, once the skills have been acquired, correspondingly 
higher wages. This is generally true wherever mechanisation has 
made headway, since trained tractor drivers, for example, have 
opportunities of finding employment in occupations other than 
agriculture at skilled workers’ wages if these are not offered on 
the farm. 

Thus mechanisation can effect improvements in the conditions 


1 The experience of the southern United States, which, in relation to the 
rest of the country, have certain characteristics typical of the less developed 
areas of the world, is of interest in this connection. See C. B. Hoover and 
B. U. Ratcurorp : Economic Resources and Policies of the South (New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1951). 
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of work of those who remain in agriculture, and in some countries 
that are facing labour shortages in farming, mechanisation is one of 
the measures introduced to persuade workers to remain on the land. 
In Sweden, for example, it is a definite part of government policy 
to make conditions in rural areas as advantageous as possible in 
comparison with those in urban areas. Particular attention is being 
devoted to the rationalisation of farming, and here mechanisation 
plays an important part. It is interesting to note that the measures 
taken so far have made it possible to reduce gradually the hours 
of work in agriculture stipulated in legislation. 

Where mechanisation is introduced by farmers with limited 
capital resources, however, the farm family may have to reduce 
its standard of living until the new equipment is paid for. 

Of considerable social importance are the various facilities and 
amenities in the farm home associated with a mechanised era. 
The farm car or truck, electricity, the telephone and the conveni- 
ences associated with these amenities can make for tremendous 
changes in farm life. The formerly isolated existence of farm 
families on scattered farmsteads is now largely a thing of the past 
in areas where these facilities have been introduced. The farm 
family has a much wider area of contact, either directly by car or 
truck, or indirectly with the help of the telephone and the radio. 
This is particularly important for the farmer’s wife, who perhaps 
suffered most from isolation. Today she has the means of leading 
a fuller life, and the availability of labour-saving devices in the 
farm home and around the farmstead makes it possible for her 
to enjoy the same comforts and advantages as her urban sister. 
Even apart from these considerations, the mechanisation of farm 
work may mean that there is no longer a need for farm women 
and children to take as active a part in field operations, mothers 
can devote more time to their homes and children, and children 
can spend more time at school. All sectors of the farm population 
have greater opportunities for leisure. This, in turn, has called 
for more recreational facilities in rural areas. The smaller centres 
that do not offer such services find that people go to the larger 
towns for their recreation. 

Similarly the improvement of means of transport and roads 
have led to a decrease in the importance of the small village or 
rural centre as the focus of the social life of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In North America particularly, the local school house 
is rapidly being replaced by the consolidated school in the larger 
centre, and the local church is giving way to the larger town 
church. While there is much to be said in favour of some degree 
of consolidation, especially with regard to schools, since the stand- 
ard of education and the facilities are apt to be superior in the 
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larger school, it may be that the rural community is losing some- 
thing with the disappearance of the feeling of neighbourliness that 
the small community offered. The disappearance of the old harvest 
festivals, when all the neighbours got together to help one another, 
and of the visit of the threshing crews, a major event in the farm 
families’ life, has also tended to break up the solidarity of the 
small rural community. It is true that with modern mechanised 
farming there may be as much or even more mutual exchange of 
equipment, but these relationships may be of a less personal 
character than the former, and of less inherent social value. 
There is no convincing statistical evidence that mechanisation 
has greatly increased the accident rate in agriculture, but statistics 
are necessarily incomplete. It would seem logical that if mechan- 
isation is introduced rapidly the number of accidents will rise 
sharply at first until those working with machinery become aware 
of the hazards, and safety measures are introduced. Figures 
available for a number of countries show that most accidents on 
the farm are caused by machinery, and that tractors frequently 
head the list.1 The recent widespread use of various chemical 
insecticides and pesticides, as well as fertilisers, has necessitated 
inquiries into adequate safety measures for their use. What can 
be said is that there is general recognition of the hazards in agricul- 
ture and a growing tendency for workmen’s compensation laws to 
apply to agriculture as well as to industrial occupations. Some 
countries—Austria is a recent example—have introduced special 
legislation concerning safety measures in agriculture. 
Mechanisation has opened the door to far-reaching changes in 
rural life, which can be of immeasurable benefit to those working 
in agriculture. At the same time there is a danger that agricultural 
life will be urbanised and industrialised to such an extent that 
farming loses all those attributes that have set it apart from other 
occupations and made it not only an occupation but a way of life. 
To those who believe that rural life and culture are the mainstay of 
a nation, the possibility of such a development is viewed with alarm. 





Factors AFFECTING MECHANISATION IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


The experience of the advanced countries of recent settlement 
shows that in general there are no great obstacles to fairly complete 
mechanisation as long as farmers are provided with the necessary 
finance and as long as farming is adjusted in such a way as to 
enable the full benefits of mechanisation to be realised. In most 


1See Accidents and Accident-Prevention Policy in Agriculture, reprinted 
from Occupational Safety and Health, Vol. I, Nos. 1-4, Jan.-Dec. 1951, and 
Vol. II, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1952 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1952). 
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other areas of the world, however, a number of important factors 
must be considered. 










European Peasant Farming 


In the type of farming characteristic of many parts of Europe, 
which we may term peasant farming, there are several factors 
limiting full-scale mechanisation. As a rule holdings are small and 
are divided into many individual parcels, and this immediately 
limits the efficient use of larger equipment. Farming is usually 
very intensive, and, since land is limited, the major concern of the 
operator is to obtain maximum yields per acre of land, applying 
as much labour as is necessary to achieve this end; in peasant 
farming areas yields per acre are apt to be higher than in the 
countries referred to above. To the peasant the mere saving of 
labour, whether his own or that of his family or hired labour, is of 
secondary importance. Moreover, the peasant is apt to be con- 
servative and bound to tradition and less receptive to new methods, 
particularly those involving financial risk. There is above all the 
matter of the relative net cost of tractor farming compared with 
animal power. This is beyond the scope of the present article, but 
it should be noted that in several countries the State subsidises farm 
mechanisation to the extent of granting tax exemption on tractor 
fuels and on imports of farm machinery and grants farmers credit 
at low cost to assist them to buy machines. 

The main interest of peasant farmers is therefore in the develop- 
ment of machines specially adapted to small farms at a price 
within their means and of a capacity that they can use efficiently 
on small acreages. On the other hand there is wide scope for small 
motors and electrification on the farmstead, where more than half 
of all farm work is performed, and in the farm home to ease drudgery. 

In many peasant communities farmers have adopted the 
system of co-operative ownership or use of large expensive farm 
equipment ; in this way the machine can be used on a sufficiently 
large area to make its use economical, while the individual farmer 
does not incur the heavy expense necessary for individual owner- 
ship. This co-operative use of farm machinery may be on an 
informal basis, when several farmers join together to purchase 
equipment, or may be organised more formally by the creation of 
special co-operatives. In other circumstances the State may 
intervene to assist small farmers by setting up farm machinery 
pools available to farmers in the neighbourhood at fixed contract 
prices. In Eastern Europe state machine tractor stations play a 
very important role—they provide the producers’ co-operatives 
with machinery and operators and also frequently have a corps of 
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trained technicians to offer advice on all manner of farming opera- 
tions. None of these is, however, a complete answer to the problem; 
in farming the timing of operations is of crucial importance, and 
the farmer who has to wait his turn for the use of a machine may 
suffer a lower yield or even partial loss as a consequence. 


Underdeveloped Areas with Heavy Population Pressure 


It is in the heavily populated underdeveloped areas of the world 
that the economic and social problems posed by farm mechanisation 
are most complex. There are also, of course, technical problems, 
such as the adaptability to local conditions of machines designed 
for use in Europe or North America, the difficulties of working in 
wet soils, erosion problems when forest or grass lands are put to 
the plough, etc., quite apart from the lack of mechanical skills 
among the workers and the scarcity of repair facilities. There is 
above all the financial problem, as well as that posed by the gener- 
ally small size of farm units. But here we are most concerned with 
the human problems in the mechanisation of agriculture in areas 
where there is generally a shortage of land and a surplus of labour, 
resulting in low productivity on small units. And yet in these areas 
there is particular need to increase productivity in agriculture so 
that rural living standards, generally pitifully low, may be raised, 
more food can be produced for rural and urban people alike, and 
general economic development may take place. In many of the 
countries concerned very serious consideration is being given to 
complex changes in the agrarian structure through agrarian reforms 
and other measures, and in many instances mechanisation is looked 
upon as a complementary part of these policies. It is, of course, 
understood that in the foreseeable future there is little prospect 
of mechanising farming operations in these countries to anywhere 
near the extent found in those areas described earlier in this article. 

In these areas mechanisation cannot as a rule be justified on the 
ground of the saving of labour, since there is already too much 
unemployment and underemployment in agriculture, and at the 
present stage of economic development there are few alternative 
employment opportunities for the heavy displacement of labour 
that would result. It is maintained by some that the increase in 
productivity that mechanisation would bring about would itself 
generate economic development by raising incomes and thus increas- 
ing the demand for agricultural products, that this demand 


The Pakistan Agricultural Enquiry Committee (1951-52) estimated 
that complete farm mechanisation in that country would displace 24 labour- 
_ - a unit of 300 acres, that is two out of three, and many more on smaller 

oldings. 
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would in turn call for greater agricultural production and therefore 
higher employment, and that part of the resulting higher incomes 
would be used to form the necessary capital for economic develop- 
ment. If the process were sufficiently gradual these beneficial 
results might indeed be obtained, but the general opinion appears 
to be that caution should be used in promoting large-scale mecha- 
nisation of agriculture in these areas. 

There is a sounder basis for mechanisation that has as its pri- 
mary objective an increase in agricultural production. There seems 
to be sufficient evidence that mechanisation, with its better culti- 
vation and the greater timeliness of operations at crucial periods, 
such as planting and harvesting, can increase yields, particularly 
where it replaces the primitive implements still widely used in 
many parts of the world. It may also be that the mechanisation 
of critical operations, particularly harvesting, may under certain 
conditions permit the cultivation of larger areas per farm, since at 
present cultivation is sometimes restricted by the reluctance of 
the operator to plant more than he can harvest. (Even in heavily 
populated areas there may be a shortage of labour at harvest time.) 
Finally, heavy mechanical equipment can both extend the area of 
cultivation by bringing in land not hitherto used because of the 
difficulty of making it arable—the areas infested with khans grass 
in India are an example—and improve irrigation. 

Nevertheless it may well be asked whether, even for these 
operations, expensive mechanisation is necessarily the answer, 
especially if the time factor is not important. The building of the 
pyramids in Egypt or, more recently, of airfields and roads during 
the war years in China and Burma almost entirely with hand labour 
indicate what can be done by men working without machines ; 
with the great amount of under-utilised labour to be found in these 
areas, would it not be preferable to use labour on agricultural develop- 
ment works, and use capital, the scarcest of the factors of produc- 
tion, for purposes more likely to yield a greater economic return ? 

There would appear to be much to be said, under the conditions 
prevailing in heavily populated underdeveloped countries, in 
favour of techniques for increasing agricultural productivity with 
a minimum amount of capital. It is claimed that with the use of 
such methods as improved seeds and the application of fertilisers, 
yields could be increased by 50 per cent. without any substantial 
change in present systems of farming, and without all the adjust- 
ments that mechanisation would make necessary. The experience 
of Japan is illuminating in this respect.!_ Between 1880 and 1920 
agricultural production increased by some 80 per cent., while the 


“1 Bruce E. Jounston: “ Agricultural Productivity and Economic 
Development in Japan ”, in Journal of Political Economy, Dec. 1951. 
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farm population decreased by 14 per cent.; there was thus an 
increase in output per worker of 106 per cent. ; in other words, 
productivity per worker doubled in a period of some 40 years. 
Most of this remarkable increase was due to improved agricultural 
techniques (mostly the use of fertilisers and improved seeds) 
introduced within the framework of a system of hand agriculture ; 
mechanical power and labour-saving methods were of minor impor- 
tance. These improvements were essentially of a land-saving 
nature, applicable on even the smallest of farms, and were effected 
with a minimum of capital outlay. The expense was recoverable 
in one growing season, so that no special credit problems arose. 
Moreover, these practices could be introduced without materially 
affecting the existing structure of farming. These considerations 
are of crucial importance in heavily populated underdeveloped 
countries. ? 

Few scientific investigations have been made of the effects of 
mechanisation in underdeveloped countries. One such study was 
made in Turkey *, however, where there has in recent years been a 
great and rapid increase in mechanisation as part of a general agri- 
cultural development programme. From this study and observa- 
tions by others, it would seem that mechanisation in Turkey has 
had the following results. From the point of view of agricultural 
production, mechanisation has contributed to greatly expanded 
grain and cotton crops, so that Turkey now has a surplus of the 
former. Mechanised farming has resulted in better tillage, more 
timely and more economic seeding, a reduction in harvest losses, 
and a substantial increase in yields. More land has been brought 
under cultivation, and there has been an increase in the area of 
the principal crops and apparently a trend towards specialisation. 
There has been a sharp decrease in the number of draught animals. 
On the other hand there have been technical difficulties: only 
12 per cent. of the tractor operators on the farms interviewed 
had had formal training, with the result that one-third of the 
farmers reported frequent breakdowns of machinery, and one-half 
had difficulty in obtaining repair men and spare parts. 

There has been a general decrease in labour requirements, 
especially in the villages where land ownership is concentrated, 
since it is in these areas that owners have been able to switch 
_ 1In recent years there has been a rapid development of small machines 
im Japan, such as rice-harvesters and electric motors for the farmstead ; 
these have become necessary to harvest the larger crops resulting from 
improved practices. 

_ ® Economic and Social Aspects of Farm Mechanisation in Turkey, Univer- 
sity of Ankara, Faculty of Political Science and Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration (U.S.) (Ankara, 1953). The study, conducted in 1952, was based on 


interviews with some 3,000 farmers living in 448 of the most mechanised 
villages in Turkey. 
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from share-cropper operations to wage-labour operation on a large 
scale.1 More farmers hire labour, but there has been a decrease 
in the total number of permanent labourers and an increase in 
seasonal labourers. There has been an increase in tenancy on 
mechanised farms and a decrease in share-cropping. This is due 
to the fact that farmers have been renting more land in order 
to make the most use of their equipment, and many share- 
croppers have been dismissed ; owners prefer to operate directly 
with wage-paid labour. Some croppers have thus become hired 
labourers ; those who have not found other employment have 
tended to remain in the villages rather than go to the cities. The 
net transfer of population to urban areas has been small. More 
shops and services have been established in villages in mechanised 
farming areas, and there has been an increase in the contact of 
villagers with the outside. On the other hand there is reported 
to be a weakening of village morale resulting from a feeling of 
insecurity and resentment to change. It is also claimed that 
there has been a decrease in total village income, since the higher 
earnings brought about by mechanisation go to the landlords 
and to the city, the share-cropper’s earnings being reduced as 
he lowers his status to that of a seasonal day labourer. It is also 
reported that the benefits of mechanisation have gone largely to 
the bigger and richer farmers, since they are the only ones who 
can afford to purchase equipment, in spite of the easy credit 
terms offered by the Government for its purchase. There is 
therefore the danger that mechanisation, at least temporarily, will 
widen the gap between the rich and the poor, already a major 
problem in most underdeveloped countries. 

Similar fears have been expressed in other countries, parti- 
cularly in the Middle East. Mechanisation offers the more wealthy 
an opportunity of expanding their holdings and obtaining higher 
returns from larger production, and in some areas this appears 
to have resulted in the displacement of smaller cultivators. 
Similarly, under recent land reform legislation in certain Indian 
states, landlords may retain holdings of a certain size if they 
operate them directly ; here again mechanisation offers the possi- 
bility of doing so and endangers the security of tenure of the tenants. 

What has been said so far should not be interpreted as an 
outright criticism of any scheme for mechanising agriculture in 
the heavily populated areas of the world, but rather as an indica- 
tion of the dangers involved and the necessity of minimising to 


1R. D. Ropinson : “ Tractors in the Village—A Study in Turkey ”, in 
Journal of Farm Economics, Nov. 1952. 

*L. D. Schwenc: “ Agricultural Problems of the Middle East ”, ibid., 
Nov. 1953. 
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the greatest possible extent the undesirable social and economic 
effects that may result. Above all great care must be taken to 
see that the desirable features of the existing rural social structure 
are not destroyed. 

The use of mechanical equipment for certain well-defined opera- 
tions may be the best policy under certain conditions, and may lead 
to an increase in agricultural production and in agricultural and 
rural employment generally. Also the use of machines in pro- 
grammes designed to intensify agricultural production may have 
beneficial results. Systems of co-operative farming envisaged in 
India under the Five-Year Plan, under which mechanisation would 
be used for certain tillage operations on pooled land, are a case in 
point. An outstanding example is the Gezira scheme in the Sudan, 
where the Government has assisted in developing efficient agricul- 
tural holdings by making mechanised equipment available for 
certain operations, along with general technical advice and guid- 
ance. Similarly, in the French North African territories various 
forms of state assistance have developed, which help peasants 
individually or in co-operatives to improve agricultural methods, 
partly by mechanisation. It would appear that this approach to 
mechanisation, that is, its adaptation to existing systems of 
farming, whether on an individual or a co-operative basis, offers 
considerably more hope for success than efforts to introduce large- 
scale mechanised farming, such as the ill-fated British ground-nuts 
scheme in Africa, at least until considerably more research has 
been undertaken into both the technical and human problems 
involved. 


CONCLUSION 


Mechanised farming has brought great benefits to mankind. 
In addition to increasing labour productivity it has enabled the 
farm population to enjoy conditions of work and of living more 
akin to those found in urban employment, has relieved farm work 
of much of its drudgery and has lessened the isolation of farm life. 
It has released workers for industrial employment in expanding 
economies and at the same time has made farm work more attrac- 


1 Paul S. TayLor, in “Can We Export ‘ The New Rural Society’ ? ” 
(Rural Sociology, Mar. 1954) stresses the social effects of the introduction 
of improved agricultural technology in the Artibonite Valley of Haiti, an 
area of very dense population and small farms, where nevertheless the 
society is characteri by security, equality, classlessness and owner- 
operation of land. Agricultural improvements will, he fears, lead to invest- 
ment in land by non-farming interests, the growth of a wealthy land-owning 
class and the displacement or lowering of status of small owners and tenants. 
Since there is little likelihood of industrial development, he sees few oppor- 
tunities for displaced workers to find other employment. 
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tive and has helped to keep workers on the land. These advantages 
have for the most part been obtained in areas where labour is 
relatively scarce or where land is comparatively ample, and in 
these circumstances the displacement of labour has not, as a rule, 
brought with it prolonged distress to those who found their jobs 
taken away by the machine. There would appear to be wide scope 
for further mechanisation in the more advanced countries, parti- 
cularly in areas where labour productivity in farming is still low. 

In countries that are on the threshold of rapid economic growth 
it may be that agricultural mechanisation can give an impetus to 
rural progress that can play an important part in the development 
of the economy as a whole ; of particular importance may be the 
expansion in rural communications, processing industries and ser- 
vices that accompany mechanisation, quite apart from the man- 
power that would be released from agriculture for industry. 

In the heavily populated underdeveloped countries the position 
is different. While in these areas the improvement of agricultural 
methods and of rural levels of living are probably the most urgent 
problems to be faced, various factors make it unlikely that in the 
foreseeable future rapid mechanisation (in the sense in which the 
term is used in this article) will be the answer. Attempts to shift 
suddenly from primitive methods to mechanical operations are 
likely to have severe economic and social repercussions requiring 
measures to be taken at the same time in all related fields. It 
would seem that higher priority should be given to other means 
of improving agricultural methods: those that are more labour- 
intensive, less capital-consuming and easier to fit into existing 
conditions—the introduction of better seeds and plant and animal 
varieties, the application of fertilisers, improved crop rotations 
and improved simple tools, for example. These would in any 
case need to be introduced concurrently with mechanisation. 
And while no element of progress in these areas should be dis- 
couraged—and the experience of more advanced countries has 
shown what a spur to progress farm mechanisation may be—until 
such time as there is economic development at a more rapid rate 
than is at present in prospect, there would seem to be compelling 
reasons to ensure that mechanisation proceeds only at such a pace 
and in such a manner as will permit the absorption of surplus agri- 
cultural workers, whether in more intensive agriculture or in local 
industries or large-scale manufacturing. Finally, every care should 
be taken to ensure that the mechanisation progress does not destroy 
desirable elements of the existing rural social structure. 





Coalminers’ Pensions 
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The preferential treatment of miners in the matter of pensions 
has a long history and can be justified on both social and economic 
grounds. The following article contains a descriptive analysis of the 
nature of such treatment and the methods by which it is provided. 
The author indicates the difficulties that may arise in financing social 
insurance schemes covering the long-term risks on the basis of a single 
industry and the implications for miners’ pension schemes of increased 
productivity resulting from mechanisation in the mines and of a 
probable reduction in the consumption of coal owing to the use of 
other forms of energy. 

The article is based on research into pension schemes applying 
to coalminers in 16 selected countries (exclusive of measures to 
provide compensation for employment injuries), which was carried 
out in the preparation of a report for the Fifth Session of the I.L.O. 
Coal Mines Committee (1953). 


N most coal-producing countries workers engaged in mining 
are afforded more liberal protection against loss of income due 
to old age, invalidity and death than workers in other occupations. 
This policy may be attributed in part to the tradition of special 
protection against social risks that grew up with the development 
by miners of voluntary mutual assistance schemes, a tradition 
fostered by the strong feeling of solidarity in the mining industry. 
Since coal mining is an arduous and hazardous occupation that 

is essential to the national economy, the preferential treatment of 
miners in the matter of pensions can be justified on grounds both 
of social equity and of economic expediency. A normal working 
career in coal mining does not conform to the pattern prevalent 
in other occupations, and therefore the protection provided by a 
general pension scheme designed for average requirements may 
fail in certain respects to meet the reasonable needs and possibilities 
of miners. Furthermore, a country may consider it desirable to 
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reward miners for a contribution to the national economy made 
under conditions of physical hardship by maintaining a special 
social insurance scheme under which they may qualify for pensions 
at rates higher than those paid to other workers and on more 
favourable terms. A liberal pension scheme, along with paid holi- 
days and long-service and attendance bonuses, exercises a stabilis- 
ing influence upon the labour force. It may promote recruitment, 
though its effectiveness in attracting very young workers to 
mining is probably limited, and it offers real inducements to older 
workers, who are valuable to the industry because of their experi- 
ence and training, to continue in a difficult and essential occupation. 

It may be argued that mining is not the only essential occupation 
that is arduous and hazardous and that other occupational groups 
have a just claim to special treatment comparable to that accorded 
to miners. A number of countries of Eastern Europe have found 
this argument valid and vary social security benefit rates and 
conditions according as the claimant has been engaged in work 
classified as ordinary, heavy or very heavy. 


ORIGIN OF MINERS’ PENSION SCHEMES 


Coalminers were the first industrial workers to found societies 
for relief in cases of distress arising from sickness, accident, invalidity 
or death. This is not surprising. Miners have always lived near their 
workplaces, in close communities, which have constantly known the 
distress caused by incapacity and premature death due to dan- 
gerous and unhealthy work and all too frequently have witnessed 
the effects of disasters in the mines. As early as 1280 there were 
societies or provident funds for the relief of miners in Austria, and 
the mining codes of the German States, some of which date from 
the fourteenth century, contain references to the operations of 
miners’ sickness and pension funds. In the nineteenth century 
miners’ relief funds providing assistance in certain of the long-term 
and short-term contingencies became widespread in Europe. Small in 
membership, covering only the workers in a single undertaking, they 
frequently received some financial support from the mineowner. 
There was great variety in their rules, since such official regulations 
as existed applied to individual funds. Gradually, however, their 
activities were unified by national legislation, provision was made 
for the transfer of membership from one to another, many of the 
smaller funds were consolidated in order to create units large 
enough for the proper operation of insurance, and membership 
was made obligatory for all miners. These developments frequently 
occurred some years before workers in less arduous occupations 
were provided with comparable protection on a compulsory basis. 
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In Austria the first uniform regulation of miners’ relief funds 
was provided by the Mining Code of 1854, which made the estab- 
lishment of such a fund compulsory at each mine and required all 
miners to become members and pay contributions. By the end of 
the century employers as well as workers had been obliged to 
contribute, and the minimum benefits and pensions to be provided 
had been fixed. In 1854 membership of miners’ relief funds was 
made compulsory throughout Germany. So well established were 
these funds that the German Sickness Insurance Law of 1893 
accepted them in their existing form as part of the new insurance 
scheme. In Russia the first pension scheme for miners dates from 
the emancipation of the serfs in 1861, when employees’ brother- 
hoods were established by law for some 25,000 workers in the 
state mining and metallurgical undertakings. The brotherhoods 
were given wide responsibility for the welfare of their members, 
and a relief fund was formed in connection with each brotherhood 
to provide pensions, sick benefits and funeral benefits and to serve 
as a savings and loan society. Uniform regulations governing 
the activities of these relief funds came into effect in 1893. 
Membership was compulsory for all workers and office employees 
over 18 years of age engaged for at least one year, and optional 
for other employees. France made old-age insurance compulsory 
for workers in all mining undertakings by an Act of 1894. Under 
its terms a miner was free to move from one undertaking to another 
without forfeiting his pension rights. At first the pensions awarded 
under the compulsory scheme were administered through the 
National Retirement Fund, but in 1914 the Miners’ Autonomous 
Pension Fund was set up. In 1868 Belgium gave legal recognition 
to five miners’ relief funds, which had been founded 25 or 30 years 
earlier! In 1911 it made old-age and survivors’ insurance com- 
pulsory for miners, establishing a National Miners’ Pension Fund 
and entrusting the three relief funds still in operation with the 
administration of the special scheme in their respective areas. 
The various national compulsory social insurance schemes for 
miners fixed the minimum pension rates and contributions, imposed 
on the mineowners an obligation to contribute and in some cases 
provided for a state subsidy. 

In Great Britain permanent relief funds for miners were a late 
development of the friendly society idea. They owed their origin 
to the fact that, in view of the high risk of incapacity and death 
in mining, friendly societies frequently excluded miners from 
membership or required them to pay contributions at increased 


1 A fund established in 1813 ceased to operate in 1814. See L.-E. Trocier: 
La premiére expérience de sécurité sociale, Liége, Décret de Napoléon de 1813 
(Brussels, Editions de la librairie encyclopédique, 1953). 
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rates. This discrimination led to the formation of separate funds 
to provide relief in case of accident in the mines. After the intro- 
duction in 1898 of a system of employers’ liability to pay compen- 
sation in cases of industrial accident, these funds declined in 
importance. The social insurance legislation enacted by Great 
Britain some years later made no distinction between miners and 
other occupational groups. 

In the inter-war years compulsory pension insurance schemes 
for miners were set up in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Netherlands 
and Yugoslavia, and improvements were made in the schemes 
previously established. 


MINERS’ PENSIONS UNDER CURRENT LEGISLATION 
Methods of Providing Protection 


The social security legislation that has been enacted since the 
close of the Second World War continues to grant preferential 
treatment to miners in countries where this practice is established. 
Contrary to the general tendency to unify and co-ordinate existing 
social insurance schemes, Austria, Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Netherlauds and the Saar maintain 
special alternative compulsory social insurance schemes to protect 
miners against the long-term risks of loss of income and provide 
pensions and other benefits at rates and under conditions more 
liberal than those obtaining under their general social security 
schemes. Most of the peoples’ democratic republics, on the other 
hand, have abolished special compulsory social insurance schemes 
for miners and include them in their general schemes, under which 
they are entitled to the preferential treatment accorded to all 
persons engaged in any type of work classified as heavy or very 
heavy. In 1951 Poland issued a miners’ charter for underground 
workers, under which they obtain higher benefits than those paid 
in other occupations, and in June 1954 provision was made 
for supplementing the pensions paid under the general scheme to 
other persons who had been employed in the mines. Japan set up 
a general pension scheme in 1941. It includes miners and accords 
preferential treatment to those habitually engaged in underground 
work, There is a third method of affording miners special protection 
against loss of income in the long-term contingencies : in Australia, 
the United Kingdom and the United States miners are included 
in the scope of the general social security system and, in addition, 
may qualify for higher or additional benefits under a supplementary 
scheme. Australian coalminers are insured in compulsory pension 
schemes, which are set up under the legislation of the mining 
states and included in the general social security scheme of the 
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Commonwealth ; under the special schemes pensions are payable 
at the age of 60 and under the Commonwealth scheme at the age 
of 65. The amount of any old-age, invalid or widow’s pension paid 
under the Commonwealth scheme is deducted from the pension 
paid under the special scheme. The United Kingdom has recently 
introduced a voluntary mineworkers’ pension scheme, to which 
slightly over 79 per cent. of coalminers are now affiliated. The 
benefits thus provided supplement those made available under the 
National Insurance Act, and the schemes are co-ordinated so as to 
provide a miner who retires from gainful activity at the age of 65 
with a uniform income for the rest of his life. Coalminers in the 
United States are covered by the federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance legislation and are further protected by a pension system 
established under the collective agreements currently in force 
between the United Mine Workers of America and the coal 
operators. The old-age pensions are cumulative, but there is a 
difference of five years between the pensionable ages of the two 
schemes. 

Some countries make no distinction between miners and other 
workers in their social security legislation. In Canada miners 
may qualify for assistance at the age of 65 and are eligible for the 
old-age pensions provided as a public service to all residents who 
reach the age of 70. In Italy miners are insured in general schemes 
for employed persons, and South African miners may qualify for 
pensions under the general invalidity and old-age assistance scheme. 

In countries that do not afford miners preferential treatment 
in the matter of pensions on an industry-wide basis, individual 
mining undertakings or companies have in a number of cases set 
up private pension schemes, affiliation to which is sometimes com- 
pulsory for their employees. 


Scope of Preferential Treatment 


Most miners’ pension schemes, or special provisions concerning 
miners’ pensions, apply to mining in general, though the special 
schemes in the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United 
States are restricted to the coal-mining industry. The special 
schemes generally cover both underground and surface workers, 
giving extra credit for employment underground. This procedure 
obviates the transfer of members between the special and general 
schemes as they alternate between underground and surface work. 
Where miners are protected by a general social security system any 


1 Coal Industry : Reports and Accounts, 1953-54. Mine-Workers’ Pension, 
Industrial Injuries, Supplementary Benefits and Special Fatal Accident 
Schemes (London, 1954). 
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preferential treatment accorded to them is in recognition of under- 
ground or other arduous work. The preferential treatment of 
miners in respect of pensions usually extends to salaried employees 
as well as wage earners. Both are specifically included in the 
miners’ pension schemes of France and the Saar and, subject to a 
ceiling for the earnings of salaried employees, both are included in 
the miners’ pension scheme of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Practice varies as to the coverage of persons who are connected 
with the mining industry but not directly engaged in mining 
operations. 

In a few coal-producing countries, notably Belgium and France, 
large numbers of foreign workers are engaged in mining. In so 
far as residents are concerned, the special schemes applying to 
miners are not restricted on grounds of nationality. The mainten- 
ance of the acquired rights and rights in the course of acquisition 
of migrant miners has to be regulated by bilateral or multilateral 
agreements. A number of such agreements already exist, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the near future the network will 
be completed and co-ordinated in so far as the Members of the 
European Coal and Steel Community are concerned. 


Nature of Preferential Treatment 


Miners are generally shown preferential treatment in the 
definitions of the contingencies against which they are protected. 

In social insurance schemes, pensions are payable in cases of 
survival beyond a prescribed age, which is most frequently fixed 
at 65 years. The capacity for gainful work of a miner—particularly 
if he has been engaged underground—tends to diminish rather 
quickly, and for this reason it is frequently considered desirable to 
make the pensionable age lower for miners than for members of 
other occupational groups. In some countries the pensionable age 
depends on the length of time spent in mining and the nature of 
the work performed. Under the various special pension schemes 
applying to miners it ranges from 50 to 65 years ; most frequently 
it is fixed at 55 years. Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Saar grant long-service pensions prior to the 
attainment of pensionable age. For example, in France a special 
allowance varying with the number of years of underground 
service is payable to an insured person who has worked in the 
mining industry for 30 years ; it is payable until the beneficiary 
attains age 55. Generally long-service pensions may be cumulated 
with full wages. 

Under the social insurance legislation as it applies to the main 
body of the active population or of employees, invalidity pensions 
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are payable in cases of inability to engage in any gainful activity to 
an extent prescribed, where such inability is likely to be permanent 
or persists after the exhaustion of sickness benefit. The heavy 
physical demands on a miner frequently result in ill health, which, 
although not incapacitating for all forms of gainful activity, may 
oblige him to interrupt his normal career in the mining industry, 
with a consequent reduction in his earnings. The reduction will 
probably be substantial, because a miner’s skill is of little or no 
value in another occupation, and it may be difficult or impossible 
for a miner to qualify as a skilled worker in a new field. Thus 
miners are exposed not only to the risk of loss of income owing to 
general invalidity but also to the risk of a considerable reduction 
in income owing to occupational invalidity. 

The special pension schemes for miners usually define invalidity 
to cover all cases of incapacity for work in the mining industry ; 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany and the Saar vary the 
rate of the pension according as the invalidity is general or occupa- 
tional. Miners who are included in general pension schemes are 
ordinarily protected in cases of general incapacity only. There 
are, however, exceptions. Czechoslovakia insures underground 
miners against occupational as well as general invalidity, and 
Bulgaria covers all employees against both risks. 

In a number of countries permanent incapacity and death 
due to employment injury are covered by the scheme providing 
pensions for miners ; the usual qualifying period is waived in such 
cases. 

The preferential treatment of miners under general social 
insurance schemes sometimes includes a reduction in the qualifying 
period of employment or insurance. The peoples’ democratic 
republics frequently fix the qualifying period according to the 
nature of the work performed. For example, Bulgaria awards an 
old-age pension at the age of 50 if the insured person has completed 
15 years of employment in work classified as very heavy, at 55 if 
he has completed 20 years of employment in heavy work and at 
60 if he has completed 25 years of employment in ordinary work ; 
qualifying periods of insurance for invalidity and survivors’ 
pensions are similarly reduced where the insured person has been 
engaged in heavy or very heavy work. The pension is awarded 
subject to the conditions stipulated for the category of work in 
which the claimant has been engaged for the longest period ; 
three years of very heavy work are reckoned as four years of heavy 
work and as five of ordinary work. Japan reckons each year of 
underground work as four-thirds of a year of surface work in 
calculating the qualifying period for old-age and survivors’ pensions. 
In support of this policy it may be argued that the low pensionable 
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age fixed for miners allows them a shorter than average period in 
which to qualify for old-age pensions and that the high rate of 
invalidity and premature death in the mining industry makes it 
necessary, if miners are to have adequate protection in these 
contingencies, to reduce the qualifying period for invalidity and 
survivors’ pensions. On the other hand the liberal terms on which 
miners’ pensions are granted make them costly, and a reduced 
qualifying period reduces income from contributions. The latter 
argument weighs where miners’ pensions are provided under a 
special scheme. Some countries have found it necessary or desirable 
to require a longer period of contribution for entitlement to certain 
benefits under their special scheme for miners than they require 
under their general social insurance scheme. In this connection 
it should be pointed out, however, that provision is frequently 
made under special schemes for the payment of a reduced pension 
on the fulfilment of a reduced qualifying period. Furthermore, in 
certain cases a person who has been engaged in mining but does 
not qualify for a pension at the rate payable under the special 
scheme for miners may qualify for one at the rate payable under 
the general scheme, periods of insurance in the miners’ scheme 
being reckoned as periods of insurance in the general scheme 
in establishing the right to pension and in computing the 
amount. 

The Australian state schemes for miners fix the amount of 
pension payable in each of the contingencies covered, and of the 
supplements for dependants, at the same rates for all persons who 
qualify. The pensions and benefits payable by the United Mine 
Workers of America welfare and retirement fund also consist of 
flat-rate amounts. However, most special schemes for miners 
provide pensions in an amount which depends, in whole or in part, 
on the previous employment record of the insured person. The 
sum payable varies either with the duration and nature of employ- 
ment in the mining industry or with the previous earnings, or con- 
tributions based on earnings, of the insured person; some form 
of special credit is given for underground work. Supplements are 
usually provided to take account of family responsibilities. The 
apparent relation of the pension to the previous employment 
record of the insured person is frequently affected by a limitation 
in the maximum amount payable, a limitation which is made 
either directly or indirectly by restricting the period of employment 
or the earnings reckoned in the computation of the pension. 

Belgium computes old-age pensions in terms of fixed amounts 
per year of service not exceeding 30; the amounts vary according 
as the employment was underground or at the surface and as the 
claimant has single or married status. Under the voluntary scheme 
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in the United Kingdom, the pensions, which are subject to pre- 
scribed maxima, are fixed according to the number of units of 
service to the credit of the claimant; these units measure the 
duration, regularity and nature of the work performed. France 
pays a basic uniform amount increased by 0.60 per cent. for each 
year of underground service. In the Netherlands and most of the 
peoples’ democratic republics, miners’ pensions consist of a basic 
amount and supplements, both of which are related to previous 
earnings subject to ceilings. In cases of old-age and general 
invalidity, Czechoslovakia pays a basic uniform amount plus 
20 per cent. of average wages, together with supplements of 1.2 
per cent. of average wages for each year of surface work and 2 per 
cent. for each year of underground work, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the Saar pay 2.4 per cent. of the previous earnings 
on which contributions were paid, cost-of-living and dependants’ 
supplements and supplements for periods of underground work 
in excess of a prescribed number of years; in each instance the 
earnings reckoned are subject to a ceiling. Practice varies as to 
the period of employment over which earnings are taken into 
account. In many occupations the period immediately preceding 
the date of the claim is one of high productivity for the indivi- 
dual worker, but in the mining industry the period of highest 
productivity usually comes midway in the worker’s career, and 
a miner is likely to be employed on surface work when he 
reaches pensionable age. Bulgaria ordinarily bases miners’ old- 
age pensions on earnings during the last 12 months of work, but 
if the claimant has 15 years of underground service earnings 
during the last 24 months of underground work may be reckoned 
where this procedure is in his favour. Czechoslovakia calculates 
miners’ pensions on the basis of earnings during the last 5 or 
10 years of work, whichever period is advantageous to the claim- 
ant. The Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands and the 
Saar take account of earnings during the entire period of insurance. 
A pension based solely on earnings during insurance is particularly 
vulnerable to inflation during the working career of the insured 
person. The Federal Republic of Germany and the Saar, however, 
include cost-of-living supplements in the pensions payable. Fur- 
thermore the Federal Republic of Germany has recently increased 
the portion of the pension that consists of an increment based on 
the earnings in respect of which contributions were paid, by 
increasing the rate applied to earnings prior to 1 January 1939; 
the legislation affects pensions in course as well as those currently 
awarded. The Netherlands also compensates for the recent monet- 
ary depreciation, and maintains a relation between the previous 
employment record of the insured person and the pension to 
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which he is entitled by increasing the amount payable by 1 florin 
for each monthly contribution before 1 January 1948 and further 
by 1 florin for each monthly contribution in excess of three hundred. 
Old-age pensions have not yet become payable under the Japanese 
scheme. Whatever the benefit formula, all schemes must be 
prepared from time to time to take measures to maintain the pur- 
chasing power of the pensions they award and have awarded. 

Special pension schemes for miners can be adapted to the 
national requirements for manpower in the mining industry. If 
it is desirable to spread the available work, the payment of old-age 
pensions may be made conditional on retirement from industry ; 
on the other hand if labour is in short supply older workers may 
be induced to continue in mining by special pension supplements 
or possibilities for the cumulation of wages and pensions. Some 
of the schemes make the award of a pension conditional on recent 
attachment to the mining industry. The Federal Republic of 
Germany graduates the rate of the supplements for each year in 
excess of ten of underground work as a hewer; the rate is higher 
for the 21st to 30th year than from the 11th to the 20th year and 
is still higher from the 30th year on. The basic miners’ pensions 
law of Belgium stipulates that, if and when the economic situation 
of the country renders it necessary, regulations may be issued to 
provide for the cumulation of an old-age pension and all or part 
of the wages of the person pensioned on the basis of underground 
work in coal mines who continues or resumes such work; regula- 
tions now in force allow cumulation until the pensioner reaches 
the age of 60. 

The formulas for the computation of old-age and invalidity 
pensions are usually similar. The rates are lower for occupational 
than for general invalidity pensions. Widows’ pensions, where 
they are variable, consist of some specified fraction of the old-age 
or invalidity pension that the insured person had received or to 
which he would have been entitled. In a few countries orphans’ 
pensions are calculated on the same basis, but more generally a 
flat rate is paid. 


The Level of Pensions 


The study of miners’ pensions prepared for the Fifth Session 
of the I.L.O. Coal Mines Committee, 1953 !, gave a series of tables 
indicating the old-age and general and occupational invalidity 
pensions payable to standard beneficiaries on the completion of 
specified periods of underground and surface work in coal mines 
in 16 countries and relating these pensions to typical wages in 


‘ “10.L.0.:M iners’ Pensions, Report I, Item 1 (6), Coal Mines Committee, 
Fifth Session, Diisseldorf, 1953 (working document, mimeographed). 
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TABLE I. TYPICAL OLD-AGE PENSION PAYABLE TO COALMINER AFTER 
30 YEARS OF SERVICE (15 UNDERGROUND AND 15 SURFACE) AND 
COMPARISON WITH TYPICAL WAGE IN THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 
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Australia (N.S.W.) 


Germany (Fed. Rep.) 


Netherlands 


United Kingdom . 


United States 





Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 


General and 
special 
(voluntary) 


General, and 

special scheme 

in bituminous 
industry 





Flat rate 


Varies with length 
and nature of service 


Varies with length 
and nature of service 


Varies in part with 
previous earnings 


Varies with previous 
earnings 


Varies in part with 
previous earnings 


General : flat rate ; 

special: varies with 

length and nature 
of service 


General : varies with 
previous earnings ; 
special : flat rate 








60 


underground, 55 
surface, 60 


55 
65 
underground, 55 
surface, 60 


60-65 


65 





170s. 
34,560 fr. 1 


186,924 fr. 


3,691 DM 


2,653 fi. 


343,560 fr. 


82s. 6d. 2 


$ 255.68 8 








1Career terminating in surface work. 
2 The figure includes the pension payable under the general scheme at the rate fixed by the National Insurance Act, 1954, 


which is expected to come into effect at the end of April 1955. 


’Total payable under both schemes at age 65. 
4 Underground hewer, Oct. 1953 (I1.L.0.: Year Book of Labour Statistics 1954, p. 239). 
5 Wages in intermediate and high classes at 1 Jan. 1952, taken from statistics compiled by the General Directorate 


of Mines. 


6 June 1954 (Year Book of Labour Statistics 1954, p. 173). 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


4. 


304s. 6d. 4 


57,120 \ 


73,360 f° 


374,920 fr. 6 


3,710 DM? | 


4,060 4.8 





441,600 fr. 9 


217s. 7d. 10 


| 
$ 326.44 11 | 





—— 


7 Wages in the Ruhr at the end of Jan. 1952, from statistics communicated by the Union of Insurance Institutions 


of Mines. 


8 From information communicated by the General Miners’ Fund for the Limburg Coal Mines at the end of 1952. 
Wages for the end of 1952, communicated by the Miners’ Insurance Institution in the Saar. 
10Second quarter of 1954 (Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1954, p. 344). 
1! Production workers in bituminous industry, July 1954 (Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1954, p. 1165). 


the coal-mining industry. The appropriate supplements for depen- 
dants and family allowances were taken into account. The pensions 
were calculated on the basis of typical wages at currently prevailing 
rates (generally for 1952). Where the amount of the pension was 
dependent on recent earnings or where it was independent of 
earnings (for example in the case of a flat-rate pension or a pension 
fixed according to the duration and nature of service), the amount 
shown was that awarded for current claims. Where any part of 
the pension varied with the previous earnings of the beneficiary 
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TABLE II. TYPICAL GENERAL INVALIDITY PENSION PAYABLE TO coat- § MINE 
AND COMPARISON WITH TYPICAL wace @ % 7! 









































Allowances , 
Country Scheme (s) Nature of pension Period Pension for wife and () 
two children 
(1) (2) (3) (4) tt | = 
Australia 
(N.S.W.).... | Special | Flat rate Week | 92s. 6d. | 102s. 6d. | I 
' ..:., | Waries in part with | 

Belgium ...... Special ed _ = Year | 38,250 fr. | 16,920 fr. 55,1 

Prance ....... Special | Varies with length Year | 162,816 fr. | 128,340 fr. | 21,1 

and nature of | 

Germany (Fed monies , 

Rep.).:..... Special | Varies in part with | Year | 2,579 DM | 480 DM | § 59 
previous earnings 

Netherlands... | Special | Varies with pre- Year 1,624 fi. 349 fl. | 1,97 

vious earnings 

Ee Special | Varies in part with | Year | 213,600 fr. | 79,200 fr. | § 7928 

previous earnings | 

United King- 

sc iesaes General | General : flat rate ; Week 49s. ? 48s, # 97 
and special: varies 
special with length and 
(volun- nature of service | 
tary) 

United States . — — | — — ~- int = 
1 Calculated on the basis of the underground wage. * For 
2 The figure includes the benefit payable for total incapacity under the general scheme at the rate fixed by the National 

Insurance Act, 1954, which is expected to come into effect at the end of May 1955. 
over some years, the amount shown was that which would be a 
awarded for current claims if, during the period for which earnings u 
are reckoned in the computation of the pension, the miner had Ct 
been paid the currently prevailing wage rates. 

The old-age, general invalidity and survivors’ pensions for di 
standard beneficiaries, calculated on the basis indicated according th 
to the legislation in effect at the beginning of 1955, are shown in the Vi 
tables, together with the relation of the various pensions to typical to 
wages in the coal-mining industry. In establishing the tables it te 
was necessary to make certain assumptions and choices among ch 
the statistical data available. The methods used in the report re 
for the Coal Mines Committee have been applied, and the reader th 
is referred to that report for further explanations. Here it will co 
suffice to point out that, where it was necessary to introduce the SO! 
number of days for which remuneration was paid per year, it ty, 

Sta 


has been assumed that the miner has worked for 280 days, and 


that, unless otherwise indicated, the wages shown in the tables 
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WINER AFTER 20 YEARS OF SERVICE (10 UNDERGROUND AND 10 SURFACE) 
IN THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 

















Total Allowances Total (6) as per- | 
(4) + (5) Wage 8 for wife and (6) + (8) centage of (9) | Country 
two children | 
(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) — 
| Australia 
195s. 304s. 6d. 15s. 319s. 6d. 64.0 (N.S.W.) 
57,120 66,480 83.0 , 
$5,170 fr. | 33°365 } fr. | 9,360 fr. | 99°79 } fr mE Belgium 
291,156 fr. | 374,920 fr. | 128,340 fr. | 503,260 fr. 57.9 France 
3,059 DM 3,660 DM 151 DM 3,811 DM 80.3 | Germany (Fed. 
| Rep.) 
1,973 fl. 4,060 fi. 350 fi. 4,410 fl. 44.7 | Netherlands 
| | 
292,800 fr. | 420,000 fr. | 79,200 fr. 499,200 fr. 58.65 Saar 
| 
97s. 217s. 7d. 8s. 225s. 7d. 43.0 | United King- 
dom 
| 
— i im oom a | United States 





























3 For dates to which wages relate and sources see table I, footnotes 4 to 11. 


are the arithmetical averages of those selected as typical for 
underground and surface work in the coal mines of the country 
concerned. 

In view of the differences in the scope of the schemes, the 
definitions of the contingencies, the qualifying conditions and 
the nature of the pensions, which may be flat-rate amounts pro- 
vided to every person who qualifies or variable amounts related 
to the previous employment record of the beneficiary, the pro- 
tection afforded by the various schemes and the probable social 
charges entailed cannot be compared solely on the basis of the 
relation between the benefits paid (or the theoretical benefits 
that will be payable) to a typical beneficiary and his pre- 
contingency income. The tables are merely intended to give 
some indication as to the extent to which the pensions will enable 
typical beneficiaries and their families to maintain their previous 
standards of living. 

None of the countries that accord miners preferential treatment 
under a general scheme is included. In the peoples’ democratic 


4 
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TABLE III. TYPICAL PENSION PAYABLE TO WIDOW OF COALMINER 
COMPARISON WITH TYPICAL WAGE 





Allowances 
Country Scheme (s) Nature of benefit Pension for two children 


(1) (2) (4) 








Australia 
Special | Flat rate 82s. 6d. 


: Flat rate per age 
Special group 9,072 fr.* | 26,160 fr. 
Special | Varies with length 54,272 fr. | 128,340 fr. | 
and nature of 


Germany (Fed. service 


OD.) . 2 cece Special | Varies in part with 1,589 DM 972 DM 
previous earnings 
Netherlands... | Special | Varies with pre- 812 fl. 350 fi. 


vious earnings | 
Special | Varies in part with 128,160 fr. | 76,800 fr. | 
previous earnings 
United King- 
General | General: flat rate ; 58s. 3 18s. 6d. 3 
and special: varies 
special with length and 
(volun- nature of service 
tary) 
United States . |General'} Varies with pre- | Month 
vious earnings 























1 Under the special scheme a funeral grant and a survivor’s benefit are paid in ten monthly instalments. 3 The 
2 Where widow is aged 45 to 54 years of age. 1954, whic 
4 For 


republics, where this procedure is followed, all elements of the 
pension are usually fixed as a percentage of previous earnings, 
subject to a ceiling. The actual percentage of previous wages 
paid in the various contingencies will of course be less than the 
nominal rate if the ceiling on earnings reckoned is lower than the 
previous wages of the beneficiary. Under the Polish Miners’ 
Charter, the standard beneficiary referred to above who has had 
25 years of service in underground work may qualify at age 55 
for an old-age pension of approximately 60 per cent. of his previous 
earnings, subject to a ceiling. In Czechoslovakia, where only 
part of the pension varies with previous earnings, a standard 
beneficiary who has earned the maximum amount reckoned for 
30 years, 15 in underground work, would be entitled, on attain- 
ment of pensionable age, to a pension of 80 per cent. of such 
amount ; a miner who becomes incapacitated and who has earned 
the maximum reckoned for 20 years, 10 in underground work, 
would receive a pension of some 60 per cent. of his previous 
earnings. 
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AFTER 20 YEARS OF SERVICE (10 UNDERGROUND AND 10 SURFACE) AND 
IN THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 
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| 107s. 6d. 
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304s. 6d. 
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73,360 f 


374,920 fr. 


3,660 DM 
4,060 fi. 


420,000 fr. 


217s. 7d. 


$326.44 


15s. 
9,360 fr. 


128,340 fr. 


151 DM 
350 fl. 
79,200 fr. 


8s. 


319s. 6d. 


66,480 
82.720 \ fr. 


503,260 fr. 


3,811 DM 
4,410 fi. 
499,260 fr. 


225s. 7d. 


$326.44 


| 
i 


33.6 


53.0 
42.6 


36.3 


67.2 
26.3 
41.1 


61.3 


Australia 
(N.S.W.) 


Belgium 


France 


Germany (Fed. 

Rep.) 
Netherlands 
Saar 


United King- 
dom 


United States 




















(max.) 





8 The figure includes the pension payable under the general scheme at the rate fixed by the National Insurance Act, 
1954, which is expected to come into effect at the end of April 1955. 


4 For dates to which wages relate and sources see table I, footnotes 4 to 11. 


Financial Resources 


The special pension schemes for miners based on principles 
of social insurance are set up by law and financed on a tripartite 
basis by contributions levied on the employees and employers 
in the mining industry and by state subsidies. In a few instances 
the contributions are fixed at flat rates, but usually they vary 
with wages, or the portion of wages below a prescribed ceiling ; 
the rates are higher than those required under the corresponding 
general schemes. The Australian supplementary pension schemes 
for miners are financed by the insured persons, their employers 
and the State, and the United Kingdom supplementary scheme 
by its members and the National Coal Board. Where miners 
are accorded preferential treatment under a general social security 
scheme no special contribution is ordinarily required of them 
or on their behalf. The exceptions include Japan, which increases 
the social insurance contribution rates for underground miners 
and their employers and charges the national treasury with 
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20 per cent. of the cost of their benefits as against 15 per cent. 
of the cost of those for other workers, and Turkey, which requires 
an increased employee and employer pension contribution in 
respect of persons engaged in very heavy work. Thus, where 
miners’ pensions are provided by social insurance schemes, either 
alternative or supplementary, the employers and employees in the 
mining industry bear higher charges than the employers and 
employees in industries covered by the corresponding general 
scheme. The employers’ share of these charges will ordinarily be 
passed on to the consumer, often another industry. Where pre- 
ferential treatment is accorded to miners under general social 
security schemes, the burden of the increased cost of the higher 
pensions is usually shared by all industries or all the branches of 
economic activity covered by the scheme. 

The pension schemes that have been negotiated for miners 
in the bituminous and anthracite coal industries in the United 
States are financed by a tax on production, which the coal 
operators are obliged to pay during the life of the agreements. 
The validity of these arrangements has been upheld in the United 
States courts. Although the legal liability of the coal operators 
towards the scheme of the industry concerned is limited to the 
currency of the collective agreement in effect, in practice it would 
probably be impossible for them to withdraw from the plan on 
the expiration of the agreement to which they had subscribed. 
The legal liability of the operators is restricted to the payment 
of the royalties specified in the contracts, at present 40 cents 
per ton of coal mined for use or sale in the bituminous industry 
and 50 cents in the anthracite industry. As successive agreements 
have been negotiated, the union has been able to obtain the 
higher royalty contributions required for the purposes of the 
schemes. In January 1954, however, the board of trustees of 
the Anthracite Health and Welfare Fund found it necessary, by 
reason of the decline in the production of anthracite coal with a 
resulting decrease in royalty payments, to reduce retirement 
pensions and death benefits by half. The reduction in pensions 
affected approximately 13,000 retired miners. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


Each of the three methods of providing pensions for miners— 
special alternative schemes, general schemes supplemented by 
special schemes and general schemes according preferential treat- 
ment in respect of heavy work—has its advantages. Although it 
is possible to adapt the provisions of a general scheme in the 
interests of miners, it can be argued with some validity that their 
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special needs can be more fully met by a special scheme. The 
maintenance of alternative special pension schemes fosters solidarity 
among workers in the mining industry. Miners are strongly attached 
to their own institutions and to privileges won by their own efforts. 
There would undoubtedly be considerable opposition to the liquida- 
tion of any long-established miners’ autonomous pension scheme 
or to its incorporation in a general social security system. In some 
countries miners are guaranteed basic protection under general 
social security schemes and furnished with additional benefits 
by state-subsidised special schemes or by private industrial 
schemes. Supplementary schemes, provided they are on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, offer some of the advantages of alternative 
schemes. They tend to maintain stability of labour in mining while 
allowing of mobility within the industry. The application of both 
a general and a supplementary scheme may lack administrative 
simplicity, but it has the advantage of readily ensuring continuity 
of protection to persons who are engaged successively or alternately 
in mining and some other occupation, and of providing basic 
benefits that are guaranteed by all the branches of economic 
activity included in the general social security system. Both 
continuity of coverage and special recognition of any period of 
arduous work can be provided under the terms of a general scheme. 
This method of affording preferential treatment has the merit of 
facilitating efficiency and economy in administration and, whether 
the cost is borne equally by all branches of economic activity 
included in the scheme or the industries and workers accorded 
preferential treatment are required to contribute at a higher rate 
in view of their increased protection, the benefits will have a 
broad guarantee, based on the national economy. 

The methods of financing miners’ pension schemes may have 
far-reaching results, since the imposition of any considerable 
charges on the mining industry will affect net remuneration, 
labour costs and the level of prices. Although the special pension 
schemes based on social insurance principles are subsidised by 
the State in varying degrees, their existence is dependent on the 
willingness of miners to pay high contributions, and possibly to 
sacrifice increased wages, in return for the favourable protection 
afforded them against the risks of invalidity, old age and death, 
and on the ability of the industry to bear the increased labour 
charges entailed. The present methods of financing such schemes 
may be equitable and feasible, but do hazards lie ahead ? Are 
there dangers inherent in financing pensions on the basis of a 
Single industry ? To what extent is the financial stability of any 
industrial pension fund vulnerable to a major dislocation in the 
industry concerned ? 
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If the revenue of a pension scheme is dependent to any con- 
siderable degree on the contributions made by and on behalf of its 
members, it will reflect any reduction in the number of persons 
employed, and, if the contributions are also based on earnings, it 
will reflect any reduction in wage rates. Thus, unless the scheme is 
fully funded, a serious recession in the industry concerned, resulting 
in unemployment and decreased payrolls, will threaten its financial 
stability ; its income will be reduced, but a reduction in the cost 
of pensions, which are long-term liabilities, will not immediately 
follow. Under such conditions the contribution rates that would 
be required from the workers and the industry in order to ensure 
financial equilibrium might prove prohibitive, particularly in a 
period when returns are diminishing. 

Increased productivity may also result in a reduction in the 
number of persons insured in an industrial pension scheme, but in 
this event the industry, having lower labour charges, should be in 
a position to continue, or perhaps to increase, its participation in 
the provision of pensions. The rate of the employer’s contribution 
might be raised, or it might be considered more equitable to 
assess his contribution or some portion of it on the basis of produc- 
tion rather than of labour costs. The introduction of a tax on 
production earmarked for pensions in place of the present employer 
contribution based on the earnings of his insured employees would 
have the advantage of providing workers with some share in the 
results of increased productivity. 

The tendency towards increased productivity in mining seems 
likely to continue as the use of mechanical processes in the mines is 
extended. At the same time a gradual contraction in the market 
for coal may be envisaged. Oil and gas are being widely used as 
fuel and the day may come when other sources of energy will be 
cheaply and readily available. Such a development would eventu- 
ally result in a reduction in the labour force engaged in mining and 
in the membership of miners’ pension schemes. Most of these have 
been in operation for many years and have accumulated a heavy 
burden of long-term pensions, so that the ratio of pensioners to 
active members is already high. In so far as the pensions are 
financed by employee and employer contributions or by employer 
contributions alone and thus paid for out of production in the 
mining or coal-mining industry, these tendencies and developments 
have far-reaching implications for special miners’ pension schemes. 
However, since the State participates, either directly by subsidies 
or indirectly by tax concessions, in the cost of the pensions, the future 
of the special schemes depends not only on the possibilities of the 
mining industry but also on national economic and social policies. 





The Employment of Women in Sweden 


by 
Agda ROssEL 


With the advances made during the last few years in the matter 
of equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal 
value has come an increasing realisation of the close connection between 
the various problems relating to the employment of women. The 
provisions of the I.L.O. Equal Pay Recommendation show that this 
connection was realised at the time of the adoption of the Recommenda- 
tion by the Conference in 1957. 

The present article is one of a series of studies appearing in the 
International Labour Review of the position of working women in 
different parts of the world. While treating in particular of the employ- 
ment conditions of women in Sweden, it shows some of the ways in which 
problems connected with women’s employment interact on one another. 


ACTIVITIES OF WORKING WOMEN AND THEIR NUMBERS 


WEDISH women’s participation in occupational life has been 
directly related to the development of modern industrial 
society during the last hundred years. During the 1860s economic 
and political liberalism gained ground by the abolition of the 
guild statutes governing crafts and trades and the substitution 
for these regulations of freedom of trade. Women’s first important 
gains in occupational opportunities came, however, not within 
the “ free sector ” of industry and trade but in the area of state 
and municipal employment, when, for example, in 1853 women 
teachers (municipally employed) in elementary schools became 
entitled, by Royal Decree, to the same rights and considerations as 
their male colleagues. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that the reasons for this policy were financial rather than egalitarian ; 
a hundred years ago the teachers’ salaries paid by the communities 


1 See “Women’s Employment in Asian Countries”, Vol. LXVIII, 
No. 3, Sep. 1953; Dame Mary Smieton, D.B.E.: “ Problems of Women’s 
Employment in Great, Britain,” Vol. LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954; and 
hag ADYANTHAYA: “ Women’s Employment in India,” Vol. LXX, No. 1, 

uly 1954, 
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were held to be hardly sufficient for the maintenance of married 
men with families. Nevertheless the acceptance of women as 
employees in public education meant a most important advance. 
In 1859 the first special college for women teachers was established. 

Until the industrial boom in the 1890s there were no spec- 
tacular advances in the employment of women, though education 
and vocational training progressed considerably. In 1873 women 
were admitted to the state universities, at first with the exception 
only of the theological faculties ; the first Ph.D. was granted to 
a woman in 1883, and women first graduated in medicine in 1889. 
But these events were mainly symbolical. Women employees still 
formed small minorities as compared with the entire female popu- 
lation or the number of male employees. 

In 1900 the number of women gainfully employed was 158,000, 
while male employees numbered about 1,800,000. The expansion 
of industry and public services alike was reflected by the rising 
numbers of women factory workers (more than 50,000 as against 
only some 6,000 in the 1880s), women teachers (numbering well 
over 12,000) and hospital nurses (nearly 4,000). From then on 
the female element in the Swedish labour force has shown conti- 
nuous growth through the decades and has taken an ever increasing 
share in the country’s industrial production. At the same time 
more vocational opportunities have become available to women. 

For reasons of statistical comparability, the groups employed 
in agriculture and domestic work will be treated only briefly and 
separately. Since 1900 rural areas and agriculture have suffered 
a marked and rapid depopulation, especially with regard to female 
employees (and women living and working on farms of relatives). 
The latest census (in 1950) showed that there were altogether 
only some 22,000 women gainfully occupied in agriculture as 
employees, and 95,000 in domestic service, out of a total of 737,000 
female employees in the country. 

In considering the principal issues in the matter of women’s 
employment in Sweden since the First World War, it is necessary 
to view the developments against the general background of 
economic and social change during the last 30 years. In the first 
place industrialisation has progressed rapidly, and industrial pro- 
ductivity—as well as agricultural—has increased a great deal ; 
while the total industrial manpower increased by only some 36 per 
cent. between 1920 and 1950, the volume of industrial output 
increased by approximately 175 to 200 per cent. In 1920 the 
number of female employees in industry (all kinds) was 143,000 ; 
according to the 1950 census their number was 196,000. From the 
twenties onwards, the main changes in women’s occupational 
activities and status have been the following : 
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(1) a general shift, especially of the female population, from 
agriculture and rural areas to urban areas and non-agricultural 
occupations ; 

(2) a considerable decrease in the number of persons, especially 
women, employed as full-time domestic servants ; 

(3) a great increase in the number of employees, especially 
women, in retail trade, business administration (“ white-collar 
workers ”) and certain service trades and professions (social welfare, 
hospitals, hairdressing, beauty parlours, etc.) ; 

(4) a rising proportion of women receiving vocational training 
for commerce, the civil service, etc. ; 

(5) a considerable increase in the proportion of married women 
—especially in state and municipal service—retaining their 
employment. 





A few words should be said concerning the present position 
as regards women entrepreneurs or managers, notably within the 
so-called liberal professions. 

Census data in 1950 showed that the number of women em- 
ployers declined somewhat during the 1940s. In 1940 employers 
of both sexes numbered some 650,000, of whom 111,000 were 
women (17 per cent.). Ten years later the corresponding figures 
were 605,000 and 87,000 (13 per cent.). If non-agricultural occupa- 
tions only are taken into account, the number of female employers 
diminished from 70,000 to 55,000 during the decade. This remark- 
able reduction seems to have been concentrated mainly in the 
garment and millinery trades. As employers Swedish women 
have been active mainly in a few fields—retail trade, bakeries, 
milliners’ and modistes’ shops, restaurants, hotels and cafés. 
It may be simply that economic development in these branches has 
been unfavourable towards the establishment or maintenance of 
small firms ; at any rate the shrinking number of female entre- 
preneurs seems to indicate an important social trend worth 
investigating. 

As to the liberal professions, women’s opportunities for the 
training giving access to these fields has certainly improved a 
great deal during the last three or four decades. This applies 
especially to the professions of law, dentistry, medicine and phar- 
macy, but also to engineering and architecture, as well as the arts 
and journalism. Although the number of women active in these 
fields has increased considerably since 1920, the number of women 
practising a profession independently—e.g., as lawyers, dentists 
and physicians on their own account—still remains fairly small. 

On the other hand the number of women teachers in higher 
education holding academic degrees has steadily increased since 
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1920, and more and more have entered the ranks of university and 
college (gymnasium) teachers. 

The most important developments since 1920, however, concern 
the larger groups of female employees. In table I the main groups 
are shown according to the figures of the 1920-50 censuses. While 
the definitions applied to various groups (e.g. “workers” as 
distinct from other employees) may have varied somewhat from 
census to census, the figures nevertheless reflect the essential 
developments. 


TABLE I. MAIN CATEGORIES OF WOMEN EMPLOYEES ACCORDING 
TO THE CENSUSES OF 1920, 1930, 1940 anp 1950 








Category 1920 1930 1940 1950 

Industries and crafts : 

Workers. . .<««s 134,000 143,000 141,000 148,000 

Salaried employees . 8,700 13,000 22,300 48,400 
Commerce : 

Allemployees ... 73,000 | 122,000 150,000 196,000 
Transport and com- 

munications : 

Allemployees ... 18,000 22,500 25,600 43,000 
Public services ! : 

Allemployees ... 59,000 83,000 122,000 164,000 
Domestic workers? . . 191,000 206,000 158,000 95,000 























1 Including private health and hygienic services. 


2 Full-time workers (servants). These figures are approximate minima ; the number of part-time domestic 
workers is not sufficiently known but probably exceeded in 1950 that of full-time employees in domestic 
service. 


As regards women employed in agriculture, the pre-1930 census 
data are not comparable with later figures, mainly because of 
varying treatment of family members working on farms. However, 
data on the depopulation of rural areas since 1920 clearly indicate 
a continuous migration of young women from agricultural labour 
to other employment. Thus, while there were 552,000 girls below 
15 years of age living in rural areas in 1930, only 385,000 women 
born between 1915 and 1930 were still domiciled in rural areas 
15 years later. The whole female rural population below 50 years of 
age was only 1.35 million in 1945 as compared with 1.60 million 
in 1920. 

This migration of younger women from agriculture had its 
parallel in the shrinking of personnel in domestic service. It meant, 
in short, that in 1950 only some 95,000 out of 1.6 million households 
had access to full-time domestic servants. At the same time it 
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should be noted that part-time or short-time workers have become 
accessible in growing numbers during the last ten to 15 years, 
especially in the greater city areas. From the point of view of the 
general supply of manpower, an important effect of this develop- 
ment has been the promotion and appreciation of measures devised 
to facilitate household tasks through time-saving devices. At the 
same time the special needs and difficulties of working mothers who 
cannot get full-time domestic servants have been met through 
social measures, such as day nurseries, social home assistants 
(mainly in emergency cases), etc. The situation in domestic service 
thus reflects, in Sweden as in other countries, social trends in the 
whole pattern of family life, consumers’ habits and women’s 
employment. 

The distribution of female employees in industries, crafts and 
trades still conforms largely to a traditional pattern. Female 
workers tend to cluster around certain jobs or professions generally 
considered “typically feminine ” because of their resemblance to 
“feminine ” tasks common in pre-industrial society. A large 
proportion of women employees are still found in these occupations— 
e.g., dressmaking, baking, waiting in restaurants and cafés, hairdress- 
ing and similar service jobs—though there has been a significant 
trend since the thirties towards a wider distribution and also, 
though less marked, a higher proportion of vocationally better- 
trained women employees. In this context the shortage in man- 
power that appeared during the war years and still prevails should 
be noted, since its effect is in the main to strengthen this tendency. 

As to the relative importance of the female labour force, census 
data show a slight decline from 1930 to 1950 in the percentage of 
women gainfully occupied, as compared with the whole active 
population. This relative and slight decline, however, is mainly 
due in the first place to the decrease of women employed in domestic 
service and in the second place to the considerable increase of male 
employees in industry. On the other side, the relative importance of 
female employees increased considerably in communications, 
commerce and the public services. 

Tables II to IV summarise some comparable data from the 
censuses since 1930 concerning population developments, the 
gainfully occupied population and female employees in industry 
and commerce. It should be noted that census data do not always 
state occupational status exactly, nor are occupational categories 
always directly comparable. 

One major trend is the growing number of female employees 
in commerce and business administration compared with the 
relatively stable number of women workers in industry. It should 
be observed, however, that “ workers” and “clerks” or “ white- 
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TABLE II. POPULATION DEVELOPMENT 























nen | _ in thousands oom yee 
| 1930 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 1931-40 | 1941-45 | 1946-50 
Men: | | 
Total . .| 3,020.8 | 3,160.1 1 | 3,320.0 | 3,513.3 | 0.5 1.0 1.2 
Aged 15-65) 1,990.4 | 2,222.5 | 2,277.5 | 2,331.6 | 1.2 | 0.5 | 0.5 
| 
Women : | | | 
Total . | Ba 3,1 3,211.3 | 3,353.8 | 3,530.7 | 03 0.9 1.0 
Aged 15- 65 2,248.6 | 2,294.7 | 2,337.3 | 0.9 0.4 0.4 
1 | 




















TABLE III. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION IN THOUSANDS 


| 
Increase (+) 





























| ’ or decrease (—) 
Group 1930 1940 1945 1950 1930-50 
7 | Thousands | Percentage _ 
ai ii | ; 
| Men: | 
Industry . | 737.9 | 872.9; 942.8 |1,054.0 | +316.1 +42.8 
| Transp. & comm. | 169.2} 175.4] 189.7} 207.6| + 38.4| +22.6 
| Commerce ...| 177.2; 220.4; 235.3) 268.3) + 91.1 +51.4 
Public services .| 100.1 131.4 | 155.5} 159.7} + 59.6) +59.5 
See we 1,184.4 1,400.1 |1,523.3 |1,689.6 | +505.2 | + 42.6 
Women : 
Industry... 183.5 197.3 192.5 | 212.3} + 28.8 | +15.7 
Transp. & comm. 22.4 26.1 32.7 43.0} + 20.6] +92.0 
Commerce .../]| 152.4 188.6 199.4} 229.1 | + 76.7} +50.3 
Public services . 94.3 131.2 149.0; 184.8} + 90.5| +96.0 | 
Domestic work .| 204.7; 157.9} 119.9 90.1 | —114.6 | —55.9 | 
Total. . .| 657.3 701.1 693.5 | 759.3} +102.0 |; +15.5 




















collar workers ” do not fer se form clearly defined social or income 
groups. While women employees show in general a fairly even 
distribution over most trades and occupations, and while their 
total is more evenly distributed between “ workers ” and “ salaried 
employees ”, male employees on the other hand show a much 
wider distribution over income groups. Thus women employees 
in all fields generally have lower incomes, and income differences 
between women active in the same field are far less than those 
existing between male employees. It is very difficult to assess if 
and to what extent women have, during the last decades, been 
more generally promoted to better paid and more qualified posi- 
tions. Even existing income statistics are somewhat ambiguous 
on this score, owing to great changes in wage levels within most 
trades and occupations since 1930. 
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TABLE IV. FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRY, TRADE, ETC. 








] | —— 
Group | 1930 | 1940 1950 





| 
| Industries and crafts : 
| Total female workers .... | 143,000 


| 
| 141,000 | 148,000 
Metal and engineering . ‘ 12,000 13,000 18,000 
Food and beverages .. .| 17,000 17,000 13,000 
Textile and garments . . .| 66,000 78,000 79,000 | 
| eee 13,000 | 19,000 48,000 | 
| | 
| Commerce : 
A. Retail trade : 
Shop assistants ..... 48,000 —! 98,000 
Manual workers .. . - | 9,000 — 8,000 
| B. Bank and insurance clerks . | 6,000 | 10,000 14,000 
C. Hotels and restaurants a | 
employees) 34,000 | 43,000 43,000 








1 Figures not comparable. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


The measuring of wages and incomes of women employees 
presents several difficulties, some merely statistical, others of a 
more essential character. Generally speaking, the “ clustering ” 
of women around certain traditional trades and occupations tends 
to keep women’s wages at a level below men’s average earnings. 
The same tendency also works against “ equal pay for equal work ” 
(work of equal value), because opportunities for the same jobs 
remain unevenly distributed between the sexes. Two factors seem 
to be of prime importance in this context : (1) the equalisation of 
training and promotion opportunities, and (2) the attitudes taken 
by employees in collective bargaining and the influence women 
may exert as trade union members. 

Since 1930 there has been a slow but steady trend towards 
closing the gap between male and female workers’ pay, though the 
trend has been less pronounced since 1950. In some fields, e.g. the 
civil service and the insurance companies, equal pay has been 
accepted in principle, though actual implementation presents not a 
few inconsistencies. However, the Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions has, since 1946, been following and developing a general 
policy concerning the equalisation of women’s and men’s wages. A 
recommendation adopted by its representative assembly in Sep- 
tember 1954 included the following : “ The Assembly holds that 
economic development will allow some improvement of the wage 
earners’ total income level also in 1955 and that, in view of the 
continuous technical progress in our economic life, such improve- 
ments may be pursued without any general rise in the price level. 
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The Assembly considers it important that special attention be given 
to women’s wages in face of the approaching collective bargaining.” 

Similarly a resolution adopted by the Central Organisation of 
Salaried Employees at its representative assembly in November 
1954 included the statement that “a greater advance is desirable 
in fields where the wage level of salaried employees is unsatisfactory 
in comparison with other employment fields . . . . The same 
is true of women’s salaries, which should be given special attention.” 

A Royal Commission appointed in 1947 to study and make 
recommendations concerning the question of equal pay in the civil 
service concluded its report of 1953 with the following recommenda- 
tion : “ Summarising, we would like to state as our opinion that 
the goal should be the complete realisation of the principle of equal 
pay in the public pay-roll system. The state authorities can and 
should by successive measures in the direction of this goal work 
for . . . the equalisation of the salaries of men and women.’ 

In a survey concerning the relations between male and female 
workers in industry, presented at the time of the representative 
assembly of the Confederation of Trade Unions in September 1954, 
it was stated that the average total income per hour in 1953 was 
for male workers 4.11 kronor and for female workers 2.84, or 
69 per cent. of the men’s wages. The total income per hour con- 
tains the basic wage per hour and additional grants, such as pay 
for holiday and illness, and also for shift work and overtime, 
which are usually accorded to men. Thus the average total pay 
in most branches shows a greater difference between men’s and 
women’s wages than the basic wages per hour. 

The majority of women are occupied in low-wage industries. 
The wages of their male colleagues in these industries are often 
far below the above-mentioned average of 4.11 kronor in industry 
generally. For instance, in the textile and garment industries, 
where women comprise 62.8 per cent. of the labour force and where 
nearly half of all women in industry are working (103,000 out 
of 212,000), the average total income per hour for a man is 3.54 
kronor ; in the food industries it is 3.75 kronor and in the papermills 
3.81 kronor. 

Table V, which is based on official statistics, shows the develop- 
ment of the wages in industries with both male and female workers 
for the years 1946, 1952 and 1953 (wages per hour, ordinary time). 
It should be noted that women are only poorly represented in 
important “high-wage” branches or professions (engineering, 
shipbuilding, printing, construction). The highest wages paid to 
women in industry proper occur in newspaper printing, but these 
wages differ from the average wage within all branches of 
industry only by some 16 per cent., while the difference between 
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TABLE V. MEN’S AND WOMEN’S WAGES (PER HOUR) IN INDUSTRY 
(In kronor) 
































im 1946 1952 | 1953 | Women’s = as 
Branch of industry percentage of men’s 
M. | w. M. | w. | M. | w. | 1946 | 1952 | 1953 
} 
Textiles : | 
ae 1.39 | 1.07 | 2.99 | 2.46 | 3.06 | 2.54 | 77.0 | 82.3 | 83.0 
Cotton 1.41 | 1.06 | 2.96 | 2.42 | 3.04 | 2.49 | 75.2 | 81.8 | 81.9 
0 1.50 | 1.10 | 3.14 | 2.45 | 3.19 | 2.54 | 73.3 | 78.0 | 79.6 
Papermills and 
cardboard . . . | 1.42} 1.05 | 3.25 | 2.67 | 3.30 | 2.72 | 73.9 | 82.2 | 82.4 
er a, « é. 0.9 1.53 | 1.05 | 3.12 | 2.43 | 3.14 | 2.55 | 68.6 | 77.9 | 81.2 
China-ware . | 1.48 | 1.06 | 3.23 | 2.45 | 3.34 | 2.50 | 71.6 | 75.9 | 74.9 
Mechanical indus- | 
a 1.73 | 1.20 | 3.90 | 2.89 | 4.04 | 3.01 | 69.4 | 74.1 | 74.5 
| Newspaper print- | | 
a eee 2.36 | 1.47 | 3.98 | 2.99 | 4.11 | 2.99 | 62.3 | 75.1 | 72.7 
Re 1.63 | 1.07 | 3.37 | 2.47 | 3.56 | 2.55 | 65.6 | 73.3 | 71.6 
Chocolate . . 1.64 | 1.08 | 3.47 | 2.43 | 3.59 | 2.52 | 65.9 | 70.0 | 70.2 
All branches . . | 1.67 ail 3.55 | 2.55 | 3.66 | 2.63 | 68.3 | 71.8 | 71.9 


























top male wages (in printing) and average male industrial wages are 
about 26 per cent. Female workers’ wages are thus both lower and 
more even than those of their male colleagues. It may be added 
that the higher-paid male workers represent larger and more 
important groups (e.g. metal and engineering industries, printing, 
construction) than do women workers with appreciably higher 
wages. 

Nominal wages should, of course, be compared with actual 
living costs, especially if there are substantial variations in time or 
space. It is not possible here to discuss the development since 1939 
of real wage standards in Sweden in general or for women workers 
in particular. During and after the Second World War consumption 
habits and the whole price structure have changed so much that 
any direct comparisons between pre-war and present “ actual 
living costs ” are next to impossible. 

However, as may be seen from table V above, there has been a 
slow but continuous adjustment upward of female workers’ wages 
in relation to male standards. From 1946 to 1950 the difference 
was reduced by 3.5 per cent., though the last years have shown a 
slowing down in the reduction of the difference. This is mainly 
due to the fact that the additional pay for shiftwork and overtime, 
for which mostly men are used, has increased more than the basic 
wages. As to local variations of living costs (and the actual value 
of wages), the situation is less favourable to women, since female 
workers to a great extent live within cities with higher living costs 
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(the only exceptions are textile workers). This means that, if a 
comparison is made with actual living costs, average figures for 
women’s wages are slightly misleading if the higher consumption 
expenditure in the larger towns is not taken into account. 

On the industrial level, the problem of “ equal pay for equal 
jobs ” often leads to confusion. This may be the result partly of 
difficulties in determining the issue by statistical means, partly of 
differing views on how the jobs should be appraised. Within 
Swedish industry there are very few instances—in textile factories, 
for example—of direct competition and comparability between 
male and female workers. And even in the textile and garment 
industries, where women workers form some two-thirds of the 
entire labour force in production proper, not only does the general 
division of labour tend to reserve highly mechanised and standar- 
dised tasks for women, but even the proportion of female foremen 
and supervisors remains rather low. In other industries women 
will be found, to a great extent, on finishing, assembly and packing 
jobs. 

The question of equal pay will no doubt continue to be in the 
centre of negotiations and debates. The parties in the economic 
fields as well as the authorities concerned are, however, aware 
that this is not an isolated problem of increasing women’s wages 
towards the level of men’s in comparable jobs. A question insepar- 
able from that of equal pay is the creation of opportunities for 
vocational training, without prejudice, that would give girls and 
women fair possibilities to get a training adapted to their individual 
qualifications and interests. Such opportunities, if available and 
utilised, would enable women to obtain more skilled and higher- 
paid jobs that are now partly or wholly occupied by men, and 
would in principle open the way to promotion in place of the almost 
complete standstill now characteristic of the jobs held by women. 
In the previously mentioned survey concerning equal pay in 
industry, investigations showed that absenteeism, the crucial point 
in all equal pay debates, had a tendency to decrease with higher 
pay. There appears to be less absenteeism also when the job 
carries more responsibility. The material available so far is limited, 
however, and more extensive studies should be made before any 
far-reaching conclusions are drawn. 

As shown above, manual industry in general has not in recent 
years increased its demand for female workers, while salaried women 
employees on the other hand have been recruited in steadily 
increasing numbers for the retail trades, the public services, certain 
other professions and office work in general, even in industry. It 
may be that, on the whole, women capable and desirous of special 
vocational training have preferred non-industrial occupations, 
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quite independently of such training facilities as industry has 
actually provided. 

In the salaried employees’ occupations, especially in business 
and public administration, the problem of equal remuneration and 
equal opportunity is much more of an immediate issue. Apart 
from the retail trades, where women mostly work as shop assistants, 
and technological personnel (engineers, supervisors, etc.) in factory 
production, men and women are working not only in the same 
branches and firms but also on the same premises with similar 
tasks to a much greater extent than occurs in factory work. In 
more specialised occupations, such as those of correspondents, 
stenographers, book-keepers, accountants, cashiers, tellers and in 
some cases sales personnel, the number of female job-holders almost 
equals—and sometimes exceeds—the corresponding male group 
within the same enterprise. Nevertheless, in business as well as 
public administration, the percentage of women employees in the 
upper salary groups keeps far below that of the corresponding male 
percentages. According to a report appearing in 1952, only 8 per 
cent. of female civil servants were placed within the 21 higher 
salary groups or salary grades, as compared with 36 per cent. of 
all male officials. At the same time 58 per cent. of the female state 
employees belonged to the eight lowest grades, against only 3 per 
cent. of the men. It is, of course, very difficult to obtain similar 
measures of salary differences within private firms, where salaries 
vary a great deal not only between different enterprises but also 
with regard to individual employees (especially in the great majority 
of smaller firms). A report of the Social Board in 1947 indicated, 
however, that no less than 83 per cent. of all women employees in 
business firms—clerks, typists, etc.—held “jobs other than quali- 
fied ”, while male clerks holding such unqualified positions formed 
only some 37 per cent. of all male employees. 

As early as in 1923 the Swedish Parliament passed a resolution, 
which came into force in 1925, concerning the principle of equal 
pay regardless of sex in the public service ; for reasons of financial 
expediency the principle did not, however, prevail in fact. This 
resolution concerned all the public services, including postal and 
telegraph services, primary schools, etc. Equally important has 
been the principle—applied de facto since 1903—of married women’s 
admission as salaried employees to the public services. In 1953 
an important report on equal pay in the public services was sub- 
mitted by a parliamentary committee. The committee stated that 
the principle of equal pay implies that “ salaries be fixed irrespective 
of the sex of the employee, i.e. that the payment of the individual 
should not be influenced by his or her sex ”. As mentioned above, 
the principle of equal remuneration for equal tasks has been applied 
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in the Swedish civil service since 1925. Nevertheless, in practice 
a number of positions exclusively or mainly held by women have 
been placed within lower salary groups or “ grades” than those 
held mainly or exclusively by men. Now it is evident that a 
consistent application of “ equal pay ” principles presupposes a fair 
comparison between the qualifications required for the respective 
“male” and “female”’ positions involved. After a comprehensive 
job analysis the committee suggested the upward adjustment of 
several important groups among “ female positions ”, e.g. post and 
telegraph officers, hospital nurses and primary-school teachers. 
While considering the costs and disadvantages occasioned by the 
absenteeism and premature retirement of some female employees, 
the committee endorsed the consistent evaluation and payment of 
jobs irrespective of the job-holder’s sex, but proposed a gradual 
implementation, the schedule for which should be decided on the 
basis of economic and financial considerations. 

In industrial production, the average difference between 
men’s and women’s wages is, as already mentioned, about one- 
third of the former. Concerning the salaries of employees in private 
firms, it is very difficult to compute comparable and valid averages. 
A few examples may be cited, however. An inquiry in 1947 by the 
Union of Commercial Employees (Handelstjdnstemannajorbundet ) 
revealed that women’s salaries differed from those of men in 
corresponding professional groups (stenographers, cashiers, accoun- 
tants, etc.) by some 15 to 25 per cent. In less qualified jobs there 
was only a slight difference, if any at all; in these cases the job- 
holders were at least 90 per cent. women. In the matter of leading 
and responsible positions, on the other hand—e.g., head clerks, 
store department managers, head cashiers and accountants— 
salary differences between the sexes were around 25 per cent. or 
more. Here, as in industry, such comparisons should take into 
account some general differences between male and female em- 
ployees, for instance, the much greater proportion of younger persons 
among the latter. In banking, the relations between men’s and 
women’s salaries are less favourable to women ; insurance companies 
have since 1947 agreed in principle on “equal pay for work of 
equal value”, but, as in the civil service, the tendency has been 
merely to shift the issue from salary-fixing to job distribution, 
without radically changing the prevailing wage differences be- 
tween men and women. 

It should finally be noted that, even if there are still important 
aspects of women’s relative position as employees in Sweden where 
differences make themselves felt, the general trend during the last 
decades has been one of steady development towards greater 
equality—both as to opportunities and to remuneration. If com- 
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parisons are made with other countries, the economic status 
reached by women in Sweden certainly represents a fairly well 
advanced stage. 

It should also be stressed that this development has been made 
possible not only through favourable economic conditions but also 
by a long-term policy accepted by the wage earners’ organisations 
as well as by those of employers. 

In 1951 a subcommittee on female labour within a joint Com- 
mittee on Labour Market Problems set up by the Swedish Confeder- 
ation of Trade Unions and the Swedish Employers’ Confederation 
presented a report on equal pay in Swedish industry. This report 
gave an analysis of data on women in industry and on women’s 
employment and remuneration as compared with those of male 
workers, etc. Its conclusions and recommendations have been 
adopted by both the confederations and thus represent the views of 
these parties on the labour market. 

The joint Committee stated in its final report: “ From the 
point of view of fairness and in the interest of production it would 
seem best to adopt a wage policy in which wages are scaled in 
accordance with the value of the work performed.' Consequently, 
the graduation of men’s and women’s wages should be based upon 
the principle of equal wages for work of equal value.” 


MARRIED WOMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 


In the foregoing, Swedish women’s position on the labour 
market has been considered from two viewpoints: the activities 
of women in various vocational fields, and their economic situation 
as wage earners, especially as evidenced by their relative wage 
standard, compared with that of male colleagues. There is, however, 
another most important and specific aspect regarding women’s 
opportunities and difficulties on the labour market, namely the 
problems connected with marriage and the upbringing of children. 
In this respect, social conventions as well as law in many Western 
countries traditionally raise obstacles that have widely restricted 
or even prevented women’s participation in employment on a basis 
of equality. The development is determined by a reciprocal 
action between the desire for and the possibility of vocational 
training, as well as between the wishes of married women and 
mothers to retain their employment and the possibilities of their 
doing so. In these respects Sweden has developed and is still 
developing attitudes that, more or less radically, accept and encour- 


_ 1 The corresponding phrase in the I.L.O. Equal Remuneration Conven- 
tion is “ the work to be performed ”. 
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age the contribution to gainful work not only of married women 
but also of mothers legally and socially responsible for minors 
(children under 17 years of age). As already noted, the Swedish 
Parliament established married women’s right to employment as 
early as 1923. In 1939, following the dominant trend of vigorous 
social reform during the 1930s, Parliament enacted a law prohibiting 
the dismissal from employment of women because of marriage and/ 
or childbirth, at the same time stating the right of pregnant female 
employees to a vacation of six months’ duration. With later 
additions in 1946, this legislation has no doubt exerted a deep 
influence on the attitude not only of employers but also of male 
employees and of the public generally. From 1955 on, maternity 
insurance legislation will give this policy its logical conclusion, at 
the same time warranting its efficiency from a social viewpoint. 

The present maternity insurance scheme is compulsory ; it 
came into force at the same time as the Health Insurance Act, to 
which it is inter-related. The main rule is that all women receive 
cash benefits for 90 days on confinement, the rate being 3 kronor 
a day, as under the general sickness insurance scheme. Mothers 
who are gainfully occupied receive 65-70 per cent. of the earned 
income lost during these 90 days, subject to a maximum of 20 
kronor a day. All mothers receive free confinement care in maternity 
wards or at home. For the care of children at home, an additional 
benefit of 2 kronor a day is granted, provided that one of the 
children is below 10 years of age, while the mother is confined in a 
maternity ward— usually for ten days or, at the maximum, 44 days. 
For mothers gainfully occupied in the civil service or in private 
firms where regulations or collective agreements lay down better 
conditions, these are maintained, with due reduction of salary and 
benefits so as to leave the total benefit enjoyed unaffected by the 
present insurance scheme. 

Since 1939 both population and employment developments 
have contributed to the increased employment—in production as 
well as in the public services—of married women. In the first place, 
full or nearly full employment, apart from minor crises in 1946 
and 1952, established and increased the demand for manpower 
in industry and elsewhere. In the second place, marriage and live 
birth rates rose swiftly and steadily during the forties, reaching a 
peak in the period 1943-44. Sweden’s labour market became 
during a 15-year period a “ seller’s ”, i.e. an employees’, market. 
At present (autumn of 1954), the situation is still marked by full 
employment. These factors together—as well as the increasing 
importance of the opinions of gainfully occupied women at the 
political level—may to some extent explain the fact that sub- 
stantial improvements in the position of married women and 
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mothers on the labour market were accepted, on the whole, in 
industry as well as in other occupations. 

A crucial question connected with the employment of married 
women is that of the joint taxation of married couples. Taxes 
in Sweden are progressive, for married couples as for single tax- 
payers, beyond a certain income level. Although hardly a major 
issue from any financial point of view, this problem still remains 
controversial because of widely differing notions of taxation justice, 
on the one hand, and of the desirability, on the other, of further 
encouraging the employment of married women. Since the number 
of married women gainfully occupied (with full-time employment) 
was, according to the 1950 census, nearly 240,000, the number of 
married women and couples affected is not insignificant. Again, 
the fundamental issue seems to be whether women’s acceptance 
of a double task—that of housewife-mother and of wage earner— 
is held to be important and valuable, especially with regard to 
professions where well-trained, experienced female employees are 
already or are becoming indispensable. For such important pro- 
fessional groups as hospital nurses and schoolteachers, opposition 
to married women’s employment would seem, by now, to raise 
unsolvable difficulties. 

Concerning the occurrence and distribution of employment 
among married women, the 1950 census gives many interesting 
data. Altogether, the number of married women gainfully employed 
was, in 1950, 236,000, out of which nearly 81,000 were active in 
industries and crafts, some 68,000 in trade and 55,000 in public 
service. The percentage of married women among all economically 
active women (between 15 and 65 years of age) between 1945 
and 1950 increased from 21 per cent. to 30 per cent. ; 19 per cent. 
of all married women were gainfully occupied in 1950, as against 
14 per cent. in 1945. Income data from the taxation authorities 
in 1953 show a very considerable number and proportion of married 
women among female wage earners in the lowest income brackets, 
a fact which suggests that part-time working married women form 
a substantial part of the labour force without appearing in the 
census data. 

It should be noted that census data on women’s employment 
in most cases indicate minimum figures only, since only persons 
working regularly and full time are included. The increase in the 
number of married women employed in gainful work—from 
125,000 in 1940 to 151,000 in 1945 and 236,000 in 1950—thus only 
covers part of the actual employment. In a report (based on case 
studies, not on representative samplings) of the Factory Inspection 
Office in 1953, which included 978 firms (mainly industrial) employ- 
ing altogether 149,000 persons, the percentage of married women 
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among women employed was shown to be about 49 per cent., 
of which 24.8 per cent. were in age-groups between 15 and 40 years 
of age, and 24.4 per cent. among women employees over 40. Accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, nearly 30 per cent. of all women gainfully 
occupied were married. 

The occurrence and economic importance of part-time employ- 
ment are difficult to assess accurately. According to the factory 
inspection report already cited, part-time work in industries and 
crafts, etc., in 1953—among the firms and employees covered— 
occurred in 47 per cent. of the enterprises and with 9 per cent. of 
the female employees cited. Part-time work for women seems to 
occur fairly generally but in most cases will concern only a small 
part of the female working staff. In retail trade, as “extras”, 
etc., women part-time workers would seem to occur fairly generally, 
but statistical data are incomplete and as regards married women 
are almost non-existent. 

The problem of working mothers with children under 17 years 
of age presents many complications from a social viewpoint. Apart 
from the difficulties met with in the establishment of various wel- 
fare measures, working mothers often find it difficult to make use 
of those that exist. Nevertheless, this issue has initiated some of 
the most important measures in social policy since the 1930s. 
The difficulties facing mothers (unmarried, widowed or divorced) ' 
to combine gainful work with the nursing and rearing of children 
have been gradually accepted and met in a positive way by 
employers and the community generally. Among the measures so 
far developed, mention should be made of day nurseries, which 
have been encouraged and developed by state support only for 
some ten years (private day nurseries and kindergartens have 
existed in Sweden since 1836). Since 1944 the number of establish- 
ments—day nurseries providing whole-day care for children, 
especially those of working mothers, and afternoon homes for 
schoolchildren—has risen continuously ; in October 1950 there 
were altogether 308 day nurseries and 107 afternoon homes, with 
a total capacity of well over 9,000 children in whole-day care. 
Of 713 institutions (including kindergartens) 255 were municipally 
operated. There is an acknowledged need and demand for further 
expansion of these institutions: a Royal Commission on day nur- 
series and kindergartens stressed in 1951 the scarcity, in rela- 
tion to existent demands, of present accommodation, and envisaged 
further developments to meet the apparent tendency among 
married women and mothers to engage in gainful employment. 

Besides day nurseries and similar institutions for child care, 


1 They numbered 79,000 in 1950, according to the census figures. 
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the development of collective facilities in order to reduce various 
household tasks has been promoted with special regard to the needs 
of working mothers. Among these, laundry centres and collective 
housing units may be mentioned. The last-named still exist only 
in limited numbers—mainly in Stockholm, where thorough studies 
have been made of their functioning, costs, etc.—but are neverthe- 
less interesting as instances of private housing designed to meet 
the special demands of married women and mothers by a combina- 
tion of such facilities as laundry services, restaurants, day nurser- 
ies and domestic service by personnel attached to these units. 
In spite of the rather high costs of these units, they have become 
appreciated as an approach to the solution of the present difficulties 
of many gainfully occupied married women. 


WoMEN’S MEMBERSHIP OF UNIONS 


Finally a few words should be said concerning the representa- 
tion and activity of female employees in Sweden in trade unions 
for workers and salaried employees. The figures below concerning 
the development of women’s membership of the L.O. (Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions) and the T.C.O. (Central Organisa- 
tion of Salaried Employees) clearly indicate an endeavour to 
recruit women members and an increasing interest among the 
women themselves to affiliate with the trade union concerned. 
This is partly due to activity on the part of the trade union and 
partly to the women’s organisations, which urge women to see to 
it that they influence their own working and economic conditions 
through active membership of the appropriate union. 


TABLE VI. DEVELOPMENT OF SWEDISH WOMEN’S MEMBERSHIP OF 
TRADE UNIONS 





Union 1946 1952 | 1954 | 


| 





L.O. (Swedish Confederation of 





Trade Unions) ...... 185,000 259,000 275,000 

T.C.O, (Central Organisation of 
Salaried Employees)... . 68,000 107,000 | 120,000 
Total. . .| 253,000 | 366,000 | 395,000 




















The women members of the L.O. form about 20 per cent. of the total 
membership, while women salaried employees represent a little 
more than one-third of the members of T.C.O. 

Although there has been a marked tendency, in recent years, 
to stimulate and promote women members’ active participation 
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by membership drives and education programmes, their representa- 
tion on the boards of the unions and in bargaining delegations is 
still very small. 

Some statements on this important issue by Mrs. Sigrid 
Ekendahl, secretary for women’s questions in the L.O. and a dele- 
gate to the International Labour Conference in 1950 and 1951, 
recently appeared in a well-known Swedish magazine, Hertha. 
The slowing down of wage equalisation during the last few years is 
partly the result, she stated, of the scarcity of women delegates 
during negotiations and at trade union conferences on bargaining. 
This applies even where women form a majority in the union. 
Among the 44 unions affiliated to the L.O., 35 have women mem- 
bers, but in only 19 of these do women serve on the boards or coun- 
cils, to the number of 68 out of a total of over 500. Women officials 
are also very scarce—they form less than 2 per cent. of the total 
number. Nevertheless, in Mrs. Ekendahl’s opinion, the campaign 
to increase the active female membership of the Confederation has 
gained considerable momentum and is responsible to no little extent 
for the advances made since 1946, when the principles of equality 
between men and women were for the first time drawn up by the 
Confederation. In 1947 a special Women’s Council was organised 
within the Confederation. Special courses for women members 
have also been arranged besides the ordinary programmes at the 
trade union schools, and these have proved to be one of the most 
important means of speeding up the representation of women, 
especially at the local level. Similar trends are apparent in the 
Central Organisation of Salaried Employees. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Eighth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians 


The Eighth International Conference of Labour Statisticians was held 
in Geneva from 23 November to 3 December 1954 under the auspices of the 
International Labour Organisation. 

Considerable progress had been achieved since the Seventh Conference 
in 19491 in regard to the availability and quality of labour statistics, but 
a number of problems had arisen during the interval and were pressing for 
solution. The discussion of some of these problems, in committees and 
plenary sessions, constituted the chief work of the Eighth Conference. Eleven 
resolutions adopted by the Conference embody its conclusions and indicate 
important fields in which research is desirable. 


BACKGROUND 


The convening of the Eighth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians was authorised by the Governing Body at its 120th Session 
in November 1952. The following items were placed on the agenda : 


1. General Report on the progress of labour statistics, dealing parti- 
cularly with— 
(a) developments relating to Convention No. 63 concerning statistics 
of wages and hours of work ; 
(b) developments in labour productivity statistics ; 
(c) technical assistance in labour statistics ; 
(d) methods of statistics of occupational diseases. 


2. Employment and unemployment statistics. Methods of implemen- 
tation of the resolution of the Sixth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians on employment and unemployment statistics, 
and review of definitions. 


3. International Standard Classification of Occupations: sub-groups 
and unit groups. 


4. International comparisons of real wages and costs of living : study 
of methods. 


Subsequently, in May 1953, a preliminary meeting of experts was 
held in Geneva to review draft reports prepared by the Office and to 


1 For a brief report of the Seventh Conference, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
LX, No. 6, Dec. 1949. A fuller account appears in I.L.0.: The Seventh International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 1951). 
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give counsel regarding preparations for the Conference. The Office also 
consulted labour statisticians throughout the world by mail regarding 
certain topics included in the agenda. Four reports ! were prepared by 
the International Labour Office and distributed among member 
countries. 


COMPOSITION AND ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference was attended by 70 delegates and advisers from 
30 countries, by representatives of the United Nations, the Economic 
Commission for Europe, the Food and Agriculture Organisation and the 
World Health Organisation, and by observers from the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation and the International Statistical Institute. 
It was thus the largest international conference of labour statisticians 
ever assembled. 

The Conference was opened by an address of welcome by Mr. R. Rao, 
Assistant Director-General of the International Labour Office, who 
spoke on behalf of the Director-General. 

Mr. R. F. Fowler, C.B.E., Director of Statistics, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service of the United Kingdom, was elected chairman of the 
Conference. Other officers included Mr. T. V. Ryabushkin, Scientific 
Member of the Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R. and U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Statistical Commission, vice-chairman ; 
Mr. Farcisio Gonzalez Bogen, Chief of the Labour Statistics Department, 
Ministry of Labour, Venezuela, vice-chairman ; and Mr. R. C. Geary, 
Director, Central Statistics Office, Ireland, reporter. A steering com- 
mittee was established, and three working committees were set up to 
deal respectively with statistics of employment and unemployment, the 
international standard classification of occupations and the international 
comparison of real wages. The reports of these committees were sub- 
mitted to the Conference. An ad hoc working group on statistics of 
occupational diseases also held several meetings and submitted recom- 
mendations to the Conference. 


WorK ACCOMPLISHED 


The first work of the Conference consisted of a review of the general 
report on the progress of labour statistics, Part I of which described world 
developments in labour statistics and outlined the major areas requiring 
future emphasis. This report, which had been prepared in response to a 
specific request by the Seventh Conference, was the first general progress 
report to be prepared for an international conference of labour statisti- 
cians. Various phases of Part I were discussed by delegates, but it was 
not the subject of formal action by the Conference. Discussion of and 
action on Part II, which dealt with methods of statistics of occupational 
diseases, took place at a later plenary session. 

Much of the subsequent work of the Conference was carried on by 
the committees and the working group. 


1 Mimeographed documents not prepared for publication. A limited number of copies 
is still available in English, French and Spanish, and may be obtained on request from 
the International Labour Office, Geneva. The titles are: Report I: General Report on Pro- 
gress of Labour Statistics ; Report Il : International Standard Classification of Occupations : 
Minor Groups ; Report III : International Comparisons of Real Wages : A Study of Methods ; 
Report IV : Employment and Unemployment Statistics. 
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International Standard Classification of Occupations 


The International Standard Classification of Occupations is conceived 
as a counterpart of the International Standard Industrial Classification 
of All Economic Activities. Labour statisticians have long aspired to 
develop a standard framework that would encourage the production 
of good national statistics of occupations and facilitate international 
comparisons. A certain urgency attaches to this work, since the standard 
occupational classification must be completed within the next two or 
three years in order to be of use in the end-of-decade censuses. 

An important step in the development of an international standard 
classification was taken by the Seventh Conference of Labour Statisti- 
cians in 1949, when it agreed on nine “ major groups ” among which all 
possible occupations could be distributed. These major groups were later 
endorsed by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. and have considerably 
influenced subsequent work in occupational classification in a number 
of countries. 

As a next important step the Office had proposed the subdivision 
of these major groups into provisional “ minor groups ” in order to afford 
a somewhat more homogeneous grouping of the individual occupations 
and to provide a basis for the ultimate establishment of “ unit groups ”.? 
Discussion of the proposed minor groups, which had already been 
considerably influenced by the advice of experts in the various countries, 
was the major undertaking of the committee on standard classification 
of occupations. 

The committee’s discussion revealed profound differences in the 
approach to occupational classification in the various countries, parti- 
cularly with respect to the classification of proprietors. As a first step in 
resolving these differences the committee considered and agreed upon 
several statements of principle. The committee then considered each 
minor group individually, and in a number of cases introduced changes 
designed to clarify the meaning of the groups or to increase their useful- 
ness. In the end the committee proposed, and the Conference subse- 
quently approved, a provisional system of 71 minor groups. The titles 
of these minor groups, which are reproduced below, were to be circulated 
to member countries 2? for comment, in order to ensure a basis for subse- 
quent revision and to obtain guidance for the development of unit groups. 


International Standard Classification of Occupations 
Major GROUPS AND PROVISIONAL MINOR GROUPS 


Major Group I: Professional, technical and related workers. 


0.0 Architects, engineers, surveyors, draughtsmen and 
related technicians not elsewhere classified. 





1 Certain work on unit groups had been done by the Office, and a tentative classifica- 
tion of unit groups had been presented to the preliminary meeting of experts called in 
1953, The preliminary meeting of experts suggested, however, that the Eighth Conference 
should not attempt to take formal action on the unit groups. Discussion was therefore 
limited to proposals for the guidance of a committee of experts, which, the Conference 
suggested, should be established to assist in further work in this field. 

2 It was also agreed to circulate for comment the following alternative list of minor 
groups for major group II, which had been proposed by some members of the committee : 

II. Managerial, administrative and clerical workers 
2.0 Directors of undertakings 
2.1 High administrative officials 
2.2 Other administrative officials 
2.3 Clerical and related workers. 
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Major Group V: 
5.0 
5.1 
§.2 
3.3 


5.4 
5.5 


Major Group VI: 
6.0 
6.1 
6.2 


Physicists, chemists, pharmacists and related techni- 
cians not elsewhere classified. 

Biologists, agricultural, silvicultural and animal scien- 
tists, veterinarians and related workers. 

Physicians, surgeons and dentists. 

Nurses, health technicians and midwives. 

Teachers (including university teachers). 

Jurists and other specialised legal workers. 

Clergy. 

Authors, journalists and related workers. 

Creative artists and designers. 

Other professional, technical and related workers 
(including professional accountants, social scientists 
and social workers). 


Managerial, administrative, clerical and related workers. 


Administrative officials, government. 

Directors and managers : wholesale and retail trade. 
Directors and managers : insurance ; real estate ; banks 
and other financial institutions. 

Directors and managers : mining and quarrying ; manu- 
facturing ; construction ; electricity, gas, water and 
sanitary services; transport, storage and communi- 
cation. 

Directors and managers, not elsewhere classified. 
Book-keepers and cashiers. 

Typists, stenographers and related workers. 

Ticket sellers and takers, office. 

Office clerks not elsewhere classified. 


Sales workers. 


Salesmen, shop assistants and related workers : whole- 
sale and retail trade. 

Commercial travellers and manufacturers’ agents. 
Insurance and real estate salesmen ; salesmen of secu- 
rities and services. 

Purchasing agents, auctioneers, valuers and related 
workers. 


Farmers, fishermen, hunters, forestry and related workers. 


Farmers, farm managers and overseers. 

Specialised farm workers (including farm machinery 
drivers and operators, shearers, etc.). 

Other farm workers. 

Hunters and related workers. 

Fishermen and related workers (including whaling and 
sealing workers). 

Forestry and related workers (including loggers). 


Workers in mine, quarry and related occupations. 


Miners and related workers. 

Quarrymen. 

Mineral treaters (including mill men). 

Well drillers and related workers. 

Labourers, mining, quarrying and drilling. 

Other workers in mine, quarry and related occupations. 


Workers in transport and communication occupations. 


Deck officers, engineer officers and pilots (ship). 
Other ship and barge crews and boatmen. 
Stevedores, dock and wharf labourers. 
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Major Group X : 
X.0 


Armed Forces. 


Airplane pilots, flight engineers and navigators. 
Drivers and firemen, railway engine. 

Brakemen and conductors, railway. 

Drivers not elsewhere classified and deliverymen. 
Other workers in transport occupations (including 
inspectors, stationmasters, foremen, conductors (exclud- 
ing railway), dispatchers, signalmen, light-house keepers, 
lock keepers). 

Telephone, telegraph and related telecommunications 
operators. 

Postmen, messengers and other workers in communi- 
cation occupations. 


Crafstmen, production process workers and labourers 
not elsewhere classified. 


Spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related workers. 
Tailors, cutters, furriers and related workers. 

Leather cutters, lasters and sewers (except garment) 
and related workers. 

Carpenters, joiners, cabinet-makers, coopers and related 
workers. 

Furnacemen, rollers, drawers, moulders, and related 
metal making and treating workers. 

Toolmakers, machinists, plumbers, welders, platers and 
related workers. 

Electricians and related electric and electronics workers. 
Bricklayers, masons, and related workers. 

Stationary engine and excavating and lifting equipment 
operators. 

Compositors, pressmen, photo-engravers, bookbinders 
and related workers. 

Potters, kilnmen, glass formers, moulders and related 
ceramics workers. 

Bakers, millers, brewmasters and related food and 
beverage workers. 

Skilled and semi-skilled production process and related 
workers not elsewhere classified. 

Labourers not elsewhere classified. 


Service workers and workers in entertainment, sport and 
recreation. 

Fire-fighters, police, guards and related workers. 
Housekeepers, stewards, maids, cooks (domestic, res- 
taurant, canteen), and related workers. 

Waiters, bartenders and related workers. 

Building caretakers, cleaners and related workers. 
Hairdressers, beauticians and related workers. 
Launderers, dry cleaners and pressers. 

Other personal service workers. 

Actors, musicians and related workers. 

Professional athletes and sportsmen and related workers. 
Other service workers. 


Occupation unidentifiable or not reported. 
Workers, occupation not stated or not classifiable. 


Members of armed forces are to be shown as a separate 
group. 


On the recommendation of this committee the Conference also 
requested the Governing Body to appoint a committee of experts to 


advise the Office in further work on the standard classification of occu- 
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pations. Such work is expected to include a review of the provisional 
minor groups, the development of unit groups and the preparation of 
standard definitions. 










Statistics of Employment and Unemployment 


The committee on employment and unemployment statistics under- 
took a review and revision of the standards (definitions, classifications, 
etc.) established in this field by the Sixth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians in Montreal in 1947. The Sixth Conference itself had 
called attention to the need for later review. Seven years of experience 
had shown that these standards are inadequate in some aspects and had 
at the same time pointed the way to certain improvements and exten- 
sions. An analysis of recent developments in the field and a draft of a 
revised set of standards had been prepared by the Office as a background 
for the Conference’s work. 

The committee’s discussion of standards in employment and unem- 
ployment statistics revealed general agreement concerning the need for 
revision in the interest of making the standards more precise and bringing 
them more in line with modern statistical practice. At the same time 
members of the committee insisted on sufficient flexibility in the standards 
to ensure their attainability through various types of statistical systems. 
Although, for example, great advances had been made through labour 
force sample surveys, it was generally agreed to be undesirable to adopt 
standards that presupposed that approach. 

The revised definitions and classifications worked out by the com- 
mittee and approved by the Conference are believed to represent a 
considerable advance over those previously in force. They are expected 
to be of practical value to countries developing new series of employment 
and unemployment statistics. The definitions of employment and 
unemployment in particular are more precise than the earlier definitions. 
The recommendations concerning types and frequency of statistics to be 
collected, while less exacting in some respects than earlier recommenda- 
tions, are believed to be more realistic. A number of new standard 
classifications that have been included should contribute appreciably 
to international comparability. 

The committee favoured the elimination, however, of earlier stan- 
dards concerning “ methods and techniques ” and recommended instead 
that such material should be incorporated in a manual to be prepared 
by the Office. It also recommended that the Office should undertake a 
regular programme of on-the-spot surveys in countries signifying an 
interest in such surveys. These views were subsequently formally 
adopted by the Conference. 

In a separate resolution, also endorsed by the Conference, the com- 
mittee urged that the Office should undertake a study of the problems 
raised by the measurement of underemployment and irregular employ- 
ment. 
















































International Comparisons of Real Wages and Costs of Living 


The problems involved in international comparisons of real wages 
and costs of living were dealt with by a third committee, which, in 
contrast with the approach of earlier groups, gave primary emphasis to 
the wage aspects of this topic. 

This committee expressed the view that the principal interest in 
comparisons of real wages was due to their usefulness as indicators of 
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levels of living and that the definitions of real wages should in conse- 
quence be rather broad ; it emphasised, however, that real wages repre- 
sent only one component of the level of living. In its report it called 
attention to the difficulty of making comparisons of real wages and to the 
obstacle existing in the lack of appropriate statistics of wages, prices 
and consumption. 

The major resolution proposed by this committee, which was later 
adopted by the Conference, defined real wages as “ the goods and services 
which can be purchased with wages or are provided as wages”. It 
proposed that, as a point of departure, wages used for the purpose of 
computing ratios of real wages should be average earnings, as defined 
in the I.L.O. Convention concerning statistics of wages and hours of 
work and in the resolution concerning that Convention adopted by the 
Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians. These earnings 
should be adjusted to include social benefits from employers, govern- 
ments or other sources. The new resolution states : “ In comparisons not 
affected by important differences in consumption patterns, ratios of real 
wages can be computed by dividing ratios of wages expressed in terms of 
money by ratios of consumer prices.” 

This resolution also mentioned the extent of unemployment as one of 
the considerations to be taken into account in comparisons of real wages. 

In a separate resolution originated by this committee the Conference 
called attention to the need for further research into real wages in 
agriculture, and proposed an I.L.O. report on methods of comparison of 
real wages in agriculture. 


Statistics of Occupational Diseases 


The Seventh Conference had expressed particular interest in statistics 
of occupational diseases and industrial accidents, and the Governing 
Body had made special mention of the former topic in establishing 
the agenda of the Eighth Conference. Part II of the general report on the 
progress of labour statistics was devoted exclusively to this subject. 
A working group of interested members of the Conference held several 
meetings to consider the problems involved and to give guidance to the 
Conference with respect to action it might take. 

The two resolutions adopted by the Conference in this field fall far 
short of establishing a satisfactory system of statistics of occupational 
diseases, but are important as the first steps ever taken by an inter- 
national conference of labour statisticians towards the development of 
such statistics. 

One resolution dealt exclusively with general statistics of occupa- 
tional morbidity and mortality. In it the Conference recommended 
that the Office should undertake, in co-operation with the World Heaith 
Organisation, a study of such data as might be available from the various 
countries, with a view to their eventual publication. 

In a second resolution, which dealt more specifically with the develop- 
ment of basic statistics of occupational diseases, the Conference recom- 
mended that all countries should undertake to compile and publish 
such statistics, and made a number of recommendations regarding the 
sources of the statistics and the detail in which they should appear. 
It proposed the inclusion, as a minimum basic list of diseases to be 
included in the statistics of all countries, of “ all diseases in the Inter- 
national List of Notifiable Occupational Diseases to be proposed by the 
International Labour Office, after consultation with appropriate experts, 
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in conformance with the instruction of the International Labour Con- 
ference of 1953”. The list subsequently developed by the Office, after 
consultation with appropriate experts, consists of 19 items, including 
poisoning and ulceration by arsenic and its compounds, silicosis and 
anthrax infection and other diseases. 


Other Work of the Conference 


Social Security Statistics. 


The Conference displayed considerable interest in the development 
of social security statistics. A number of delegates expressed the view 
that the possibilities of such material as a basis for labour statistics were 
not fully exploited and that the use of social security data for other 
economic and social purposes could be advantageously extended. It was 
recognised that this was a matter of great interest to persons in a number 
of specialised fields, including, of course, technicians and administrators 
of social security itself. After discussion in plenary sessions and in the 
steering committee the Conference adopted a resolution on social 
security statistics, which recommended that the Office should prepare 
a study and that a working group of experts should be convened to 
propose international standards in this field. 


Compilation of International Standards. 


In another resolution the Conference urged the Office to prepare and 
publish a compilation of international standards in the field of labour 
statistics. This would bring up to date an earlier compilation by the 
Office, The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics. 


Metal Trades Statistics. 


Note was taken of the action of the Governing Body at its 127th 
Session in referring to the Conference a request by the Metal Trades 
Committee for aid in establishing more detailed and adequate statistics 
of employment, wages, etc., for various segments of the metal trades. 
In response the Conference adopted the following proposals : 


(a) to draw the attention of the Metal Trades Committee to the 
resolutions adopted by the Conference, which, if put into effect in the 
different countries, would enable the compilation of very useful data 
relating to the needs indicated ; 

(b) to request the Office to transmit the request to the statistical 
offices of countries in which metal trades were particularly important, 
drawing their attention to the problem and asking for suggestions ; 

(c) to request the Office to report back to the Ninth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians. 


The delegates showed great interest in the proposed further work 
by the I.L.O. in the field of family living studies and expressed the 
hope that the Organisation would proceed with a proposed meeting 
of a working group of experts in this field. 

Another topic proposed and favourably discussed by the Conference, 
but which was not the subject of a formal resolution, concerned the 


1 Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 25 (1943). 
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expansion of I.L.O. publication of recurrent labour statistics. A number 
of delegates urged the I.L.O. to provide facilities by which significant 
experiences and problems of individual countries could be made known 
to other countries. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite a lapse of five years since the time of the Seventh Conference, 
the Eighth International Conference of Labour Statisticians lost little 
time in appraising the difficult problems before it and deciding upon 
effective lines of action. The major topics dealt with were fully discussed, 
and participation was very broad. There is reason to believe that the 
action taken by the Conference represents the judgment of a large 
proportion of the delegates and that it can substantially advance the 
cause of international comparability in labour statistics. 

New ground was broken in two areas. In adopting provisional minor 
groups for the International Standard Classification of Occupations the 
Conference advanced further than any previous group towards an 
acceptable international framework within which countries could present 
statistics of occupations. In the field of occupational diseases it proposed 
for the first time a minimum list of occupational diseases, on the basis of 
which all countries are urged to compile and publish statistics. 

In a number of other areas the Conference attained noteworthy 
results by extending and improving international standards already in 
existence. The new standards for statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment appear to be definitely superior to those that have been 
superseded, and should be of appreciable value to countries engaged in 
the revision of their statistical series or in the establishment of new 
series. The resolution concerning the international comparison of real 
wages provides guidance in a field of great current interest. 

The Conference has provided a priority list to guide research in 
labour statistics by the I.L.O. and others during the next two years. 
Among the topics recommended to the I.L.O. are further work in occupa- 
tional classification in order to produce an acceptable international 
framework in time for the end-of-decade censuses, the development of a 
manual of employment and unemployment statistics, research in family 
living studies, further research in comparisons of real wages, including 
agricultural wages, studies in occupational morbidity and mortality, a 
study of underemployment, and an analysis of standards of social 
security statistics. The Conference also proposed a general compilation 
of international standards of labour statistics. 

A new feature of the Conference, which is believed to offer good 
possibilities for future years, was the presentation of a general report 
on the progress of labour statistics, which was the basis for discussion 
in plenary sessions of the Conference. Increased emphasis on this topic 
should encourage critical discussion of the work under way in labour 
statistics and facilitate the exchange of information between countries. 





An Actuarial Analysis 
of the British National Insurance Act 


Under the provisions of the National Insurance Act, 1946, a full 
investigation is required to be made every five years into the operation of 
the national insurance scheme in Great Britain. The report of the Govern- 
ment Actuary on the first of these investigations 1s summarised below. 


The report of the Government Actuary has been published on the 
first quinquennial review} of the operation of the National Insurance 
Act, 1946, in Great Britian. It covers the period between 5 July 1948 
and 31 March 1954, analysing the income and expenditure of the National 
Insurance Fund over this period. It determines new actuarial contribu- 
tions, comparing them with rates now payable, and gives estimates for 
future income and expenditure of the National Insurance Fund. 

The legislative changes during the period under review have made it 
difficult to compare the estimates made for the 1946 Act with actual 
experience. The report therefore analyses the difference between the 
actual income and expenditure and the 1946 estimates, in order to 
show first the effect of the later legislation and secondly the residual 
differences resulting from variations in experience. 

From table I below it will be seen that the National Insurance Fund, 
which was originally expected to remain almost constant, increased by 

513 million. The increase would have been equal to £833 million but 
for the Acts of 1951, 1952 and 1953, which resulted in an increase of 
about £200 million in benefits and a reduction of income of about 
£120 million. 

The major part of the difference between the actual experience 
and the original estimates is due to the unemployment assumption. 
In the estimates for the 1946 Bill it was assumed that the average rate 
of unemployment would be 8% per cent., but the actual average rate 
during the period under review has been only 14% per cent. Another 
principal reason for the difference is an excess of contribution income, 
due mainly to a larger proportion of the population than was expected 
being in the employed class, for which the rates of contribution are 
higher than for self-employed or non-employed persons. Furthermore, 
the sickness benefit experience has been more favourable than was 
expected in 1946. 

Using the revised statistical and actuarial basis derived from the 
latest available experience, the description of which is given in appen- 


1 National Insurance Act, 1946: Report by the Government Actuary on the First Quin- 
quennial Review, House of Commons Paper No. 1, 1954-55 (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1954). 
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TABLE I. COMPARISON OF ACTUAL INCOME AND OUTGO IN THE PERIOD 5 JULY 1948 
TO 31 MARCH 1954, WITH THE ORIGINAL ESTIMATES FOR THE 1946 ACT 


(£ million) 





Income and outgo Analysis of differences in (3) 





Balance due to 


Actual 


Estimated 


Difference 
(actual 
less 
estimated) 


Changes 
due to 
later 
legislation 





unem- 
ployment 
assumption 


other 
differences 
in 
experience 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Income : 

Contributions from 
insured persons and 
employers ? 

Exchequer 
ments . . 

Exchequer grants . 

Interest , 





supple- 








Total income . 





Outgo : 
Unemployment benefit 
Sickness benefit . 
Maternity benefits . 
Widows’ benefits and 
guardian’s allow- 
MGs & 6 os 4 
Retirement pension . 
Death grant 


Total benefits . 








Administration . 
Losses on realisation 
of securities . 
Transfers to Northern 
Ireland and other 

payments 


33 





16 
2,491 
513 








Total outgo . + 203 


—321 | +668 





Income less outgo . 





























1 Excluding National Health Service contributions. 


dices 3 to 6 of the report, the Government Actuary has established 
the estimates of income and expenditure of the National Insurance 
Fund on the basis of the contribution and benefit rates in force on 
31 March 1954. The estimated future expenditure on benefits and 
administration is shown in table II. 

The sudden rise in the expenditure on old-age pensions in the 
financial year 1958-59 is due to the fact that on 5 July 1958 old-age 
pensions will start for late-age entrants who had to contribute for 
ten years from the start of the scheme to qualify for pension. The rise 
in the expenditure on unemployment benefit shown for the next few 
years is due to the assumption that the number of unemployed will 
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TABLE II. ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE OF NATIONAL INSURANCE FUND 
(£ million) 





Widows’ } i 
Retire- benefits Unem- , ; 7 Transfers 
peat ail Saemietind Sickness | Maternity Death | Adminis- to 

. eS sa benefit benefits grant tration Northern 
pension | guardian’s| benefit Ireland 
allowance 


Total 
expen- 
diture 


Financial 
year 





535 
550 
570 
599 
648 
667 





1954-55 | 351 20 
1955-56 | 361 23 
1956-57 | 372 29 
1957-58 | 383 44 
1958-59 | 413 | 59 
1959-60 | 430 59 








740 


1964-65 | 490 60 
1969-70 | 558 | 62 
1974-75 | 621 62 
1979-80 | 665 | 61 


812 


No) ~I nN -RHRHRWW 
N i) N NO ND & & WH W 

















os 
= 














gradually increase from the current level of 144 per cent. to the long- 
term average of 4 per cent. by 1958-59. 

The rate of sickness derived from the experience of 1949-52 has 
been taken as a base-line in estimating future expenditure on sickness 
benefit. That experience has given rates lower on the average by 15 
to 20 per cent. than those assumed in 1946, and it has been considered 
prudent to make provision for the gradual increase of current rates of 
sickness over the next ten years so that they will then reach a level 10 
per cent. above the average of the period 1949-52. For self-employed 
persons, the rate of sickness experienced in the period 1949-52 required 
adjustment before it could be used for the future, as the recorded experi- 
ence from the said initial period does not fully include cases of long- 
term and chronic incapacity. The estimates concerning the deferment 
of retirement have been based on the proportion of persons not retired 
at each age, which was calculated from the statistics of awards of 
retirement pensions in the last quarter of 1953 and the first quarter 
of 1954. It has been assumed that 35 per cent. of men will retire at 
age 65, the remainder continuing in employment, and that there will 
be an even flow of retirements from 65 to 70 years, so that 25 per cent. 
of those attaining the age of 70 will still be at work at that age. For 
women, 60 per cent. will retire at age 60 so that 40 per cent. will continue 
in employment, and after successive retirements 15 per cent. of women 
attaining 65 years of age will still be at work. 

The income of the National Insurance Fund in future years from 
contributions, Exchequer supplements and interest, which are estimated 
on the assumption that the present rates of contribution will continue, are 
shown in table III, together with the excess of expenditure over income. 

It has been assumed that when expenditure begins to exceed income 
the payment of Exchequer grants temporarily suspended by the 1951 
Act will be resumed on such a scale as to cover the current deficit, so 
that the National Insurance Fund will be maintained at an approxi- 
mately constant level after 31 March 1956. Therefore no rise or fall 
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TABLE III. ESTIMATED INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF NATIONAL 
INSURANCE FUND ON PRESENT CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT RATES 


(£ million) 





Contribu- 
tions Excess 
Financial of insured | Exchequer | Total Expenditure of 
year persons supplements | income (table II) | expenditure 
and | over income 


employers 1 


Interest 





1954-55... 439 70 
1955-56... 438 70 
1956-57... 438 69 
1957-58... 434 69 
1958-59... 428 68 
1959-60... 428 68 


1964-65... 436 69 
1969-70... 442 70 
1974-75... 441 70 
1979-80... 438 70 





























1 Excluding National Health Service contributions. 


in interest is allowed for after that date. The total cost of Exchequer 
aid to the scheme, namely supplements to contributions and grants to 
meet the excess of expenditure over income would rise from £70 million 
in 1954-55 to £259 million ten years later and to £434 million in 1979-80. 
Exchequer payments, which at the present time are equal to 13 per cent. 
of the total expenditure, will rise to 35 per cent. in 1964-65 and to 47 
per cent. in 1979-80 of the respective totals of expenditure. 

The report points out that these deficits are a normal feature of the 
system of finance, and that they are not unexpected, as the National 
Insurance Scheme is not fully funded. It emphasises that they are not 
due to an unfavourable experience and that, on the contrary, the expe- 
rience in the period under review has been more favourable than was 
originally expected. If the scheme should be fully funded so that the 
accumulated funds together with the present value of tripartite contri- 
butions equalled the present capital value of all benefits, the necessary 
funds may be estimated—on the assumption of an actuarial interest 
rate equal to 3 per cent.—at about £11,000 million. As the existing 
funds are about £1,400 million, they are only about one-eighth of what 
would be required for a funded scheme. This explains the deficits and 
consequently the necessity for Exchequer grants in the rather near future. 

The actuarial contributions on the new basis have been calculated 
for a person entering the National Insurance Scheme at the present 
time at age 16. The rate of interest of 3 per cent. per annum and an 
unemployment rate of 4 per cent. have been assumed, and no adjust- 
ment has been made for the possible effect of deferred retirement, so 
that it has been assumed that retirement takes place at the age of 65 
for men and 60 for women. The procedure adopted has been to calculate 
first the annual contribution for each benefit, assuming that juveniles 
under age 18 will pay eight-thirteenths of the adult contribution. The 
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weekly contribution has been obtained by dividing the annual contri- 
bution by the average number of weekly contributions paid each year 
by a man or a woman in each class, allowing for non-payment during 
unemployment, sickness, etc. The actuarial weekly contributions for 
different classes of both sexes are shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. ACTUARIAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ADULTS 
(Pence per week) 





Employed Self-employed Non-employed 


Benefit person person person 





Man | Woman Man Woman Man Woman | 





Retirement pension 58.7 50.5 . 48.7 
Widows’ benefits 
and guardian’s 
allowance 
Unemployment 
benefit 
Sickness benefit 
Maternity benefits 
Death grant . 
Administration . 
Total for all bene- 
fits and admin- 
istration . . 





























Table V gives a comparison of actuarial contributions and present 
weekly contributions for adults—reduced by the sums of 10d. for men 
and 8d. for women, which are paid from the National Insurance Fund 
as a contribution towards the cost of the National Health Service." 

It will be seen that in no case is the weekly contribution payable 
by an insured person (with that of his employer, if any) as great as the 
actuarial contribution needed in the most favourable case, namely the 
actuarial contribution of a person entering insurance at the initial age 
of 16 years. The table shows also that the contributions payable by and 
in respect of employed persons and non-employed persons are greater 
than the actuarial contributions and that for self-employed persons the 
present contributions fall short of the actuarial comtatbattons. If the 
number of persons insured in each class is considered, it is found that 
there is an average margin in the present contribution of about 11d. a 
week, or, as the report states, if the 1951 increase in contributions is 
deducted, of about 7d. a week. 

The report states that the calculated margin of the tripartite contri- 
bution over actuarial contributions is larger by 5d. a week than was 
foreseen when the 1951 and 1952 Acts were passed. This is due to a 
number of differences between the present basis and that employed in 
1951 and 1952. The three principal reasons are as follows. First, the 
mortality rates now assumed for the future are lower at some ages and 


1 In table VI of the report, the 1951 increases in the contributions (4d. a week) have 
also been deducted in making the comparison, as these increases were intended to be addi- 
tional to the actuarial contributions, their purpose being to provide a special contribution 
towards emerging costs. 
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TABLE V. COMPARISON OF ACTUARIAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND PRESENT 
WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ADULTS 


(Pence per week) 


Employed Self-employed Non-employed 
person person person 





Man | Woman Man Woman Man Woman 








Present National 
Insurance  con- 
tribution (less 
contribution to 
National Health 
Service) : 

(a) by insured 
person (and 
employer, if 
hs « « « 79.0 66.0 57.0 

(b) Excheque 
supplement 9.5 we 9.0 

(c) total from all 
three parties 88.5 73.5 66.0 

Actuarial contri- 
bution .... 89.7 78.6 63.8 



































higher at others than those previously employed, the principal change 
being appreciably lighter mortality at the young ages. This difference 
in the estimated incidence of mortality has increased the value of contri- 
butions without a proportionate increase in the cost of retirement 
pensions and has reduced the cost of widows’ benefits. Secondly, the 
rates of sickness now adopted are lower than those assumed in 1946 
and subsequently. The third factor, which is important in the case of 
women, is that the proportion of women at and over pensionable age 
who are married is expected to increase, partly owing to recent marriage 
trends and partly to the decline in mortality rates of married men. The 
effect of these changes is that fewer women are expected to obtain 
benefit, particularly retirement pensions, on their own insurance, and 
correspondingly more to receive, as wives, the lower rate of retirement 
pension on their husband’s insurance. 

It should be kept in mind that the above-mentioned actuarial contri- 
butions are those for entrants at the age of 16. For entrants in higher 
ages the actuarial contributions are obviously higher. For employed 
men, the actuarial contribution of an entrant at age 25 would be nearly 
one-third greater than that required from an entrant at age 16. At ages 
35, 45 and 55 the actuarial contributions are respectively about twice, 
three times and seven times higher than the actuarial contributions for 
age 16, so that the actuarial weekly contribution for a man entering 
insurance at age 55 would be more than £3. For retirement pension alone 
the ratios are even higher; for an entrant at age 55 it rises to ten times 
the initial age contribution.! 


1 The Nationa] Insurance Act, 1954 (assented to on 22 December 1954) made further 
changes in benefit and contribution rates which are not reflected in the five-year review 
Summarised above. 
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Two Recent Books on India 


THE GROWTH OF AN INDIAN INDUSTRY 


The Indian cotton-mill industry has passed through a remarkable 
development during the past hundred years. In a comprehensive 
history of the industry by Mr. S. D. Mehta? the various facets of this 
development are examined with thoroughness and clarity. 

Between 1817 and 1830 there were isolated attempts to set up cotton 
mills in India at Calcutta and Pondicherry, but it is the cotton mill set 
up in 1854 by an enterprising Englishman, James Landon, at Broach 
near Bombay that provides the starting point for this survey. By 1954 
the industry had expanded into some 400 units with an annual output 
of over 4,500 million yards of cloth and 1,600 million lb. of yarn. This 
expansion has taken place against the background of an expanding 
internal market and the displacement of British and Japanese producers 
in that market. (During 1954 the United Kingdom was, in fact, India’s 
principal export market for cotton cloth—a complete reversal of the 
position in pre-war years.) 

The growth of the industry in the first and second half of the hundred 
years is treated by the author with slightly differing emphasis. The 
50 years from 1854 to 1904 form the theme of Chapters II to VI. The 
early attempts of the pioneers of the industry; the clash of interests of 
the mills in Manchester and the mills in India, culminating in the aboli- 
tion in 1878 of duties on goods imported into India; the progress 
and consolidation of the industry from 1869 to 1892; the series of 
crises in the industry between 1892 and 1901, ranging from the communal 
riots and the plague in Bombay to the decline of the yarn markets in 
Japan and China—these and other events are treated in relation to the 
individuals who dominated the stage. The next 50 years saw the growth 
of the Swadeshi (national awakening) movement, the First World War, 
the stormy years of the twenties, the great depression of the thirties, and 
the Second World War, which heralded a period of prosperity for the In- 
dian cotton textile industry ; the vicissitudes of the industry during this 
period are surveyed against the background of these dominating events. 

Among the factors and stages in this development particular signific- 
ance attaches to the creation of a working force for the cotton mills 
(which in terms of numbers amounted to about 1,500 in 1856 and to 
807,170 in August 1953) and the problems created by it. When the 
first mill was started in India obstructions to the stability of labour were 
considerable, and “ the instability of the Indian mill worker in the 
first 60 years is a reflection of his connection with agriculture, his 
association with a homestead bound by social custom and cultural 
nexus to the rural area, the insanitary conditions and high disease and 


1S. D. Menta: The Cotton Mills of India, 1854 to 1954. Foreword by Sir Homi Mopv. 
Bombay, Textile Association, 1954. xiv-+308 pp. 
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mortality rates of the Indian towns of those days and the growth pat- 
terns within the industry”. Looking over the hundred years covered 
by the survey, the workers’ gains to date have been : an eight-hour day 
as against a 12-hour day in 1891, a monthly money wage of 115 rupees 
as against 8 rupees (Ahmedabad figure) in 1880 and, last but not least, 
a trade union membership of two out of every five workers in the 
industry. These gains, by no means ideal or all that was to be hoped 
for, were brought about by “ an evolving social conscience, functioning 
through the dual mechanism of collective action and labour legislation ”, 
and it is gratifying to note that the appreciation of the claims of labour 
is no longer the sphere of only a few individuals but operates also 
through the impersonal mechanism of a judicial machinery and also a 
tripartite machinery, with the Government holding, in effect, the final 
power of decision. 

Looking ahead, the author emphasises the significance of improved 
technical performance and superior levels of labour and employment. 
Recent investigations have shown a large number of avoidable variations 
in the technical performance of different units in the industry ; a team 
sponsored by the International Labour Organisation has made sugges- 
tions regarding the reorganisation of work and improved working 
methods and has operated a “ training within industry ” scheme, but, 
as the author points out, “ the speed and degree of acceptance that 
scientific workload assessment will acquire with the employers as well 
as employees will reflect the success of the industry in achieving a 
pattern of relationships, human and technical, that will ensure progress ”. 

The difficulties in the way of such an acceptance are brought out in 
a closer examination of the productivity levels in the calico mills of 
Ahmedabad, which forms an appendix to the survey. The man- 
machine ratio attained in this mill is one of the highest in India (24 to 
32 automatic looms and 1,160 spindles), and there has apparently been 
spontaneous co-operation between workers and supervisory staff to 
bring this about. It is a question of deeper and wider significance 
whether similar solutions are acceptable and equally workable elsewhere, 
and indeed a considerable controversy has recently taken place, whether, 
in the context of the capital and labour resources in India, such a 
solution is in fact desirable. C. B. Kumar. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN INDIA 


In a thesis by Mr. K. A. Zachariah! on industrial relations, which 

the University of Bombay has approved for the degree of Ph.D., an 
attempt is made—one of the first, it would appear, in an Asian country— 
to apply the socio-scientific approach to the study of industrial relations. 
Although, as the author emphasises, the problem of industrial relations 
is basically one of economic relationships, it has political, social and 
psychological aspects that deserve serious consideration. For this 
reason he urges a multiple socio-scientific approach in order to under- 
stand more fully the causes of industrial dissatisfaction and to devise 
ways and means of achieving industrial harmony. 
_ The author, as labour officer of a textile firm in Ahmedabad, was 
In a position to obtain valuable information through direct contacts 
_ 4K.A. Zacnartan: Industrial Relations and Personnel Problems. A Study with par- 
ticular reference to Bombay. Bombay and Calcutta, Asia Publishing House, 1954. 
Xi+207 pp. 12 rupees 8 annas. 
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with the management and the workers. Many more of his findings are 
based on a sample survey of industrial establishments in Bombay, 
the methodology of which he describes in the appendix, and on published 
materials. The fact, however, that the findings relate primarily to 
Bombay does not necessarily limit their value, since, as Professor Vakil 
points out in the preface, the difference between the character of indus- 
trial relations in Bombay and other centres in India is only in degree 
and not in kind. 

In placing his problem in perspective the author traces the develop- 
ment of the management function in regard to industrial relations in 
India. It appears that, before trade unions made their appearance in 
India in 1918, this aspect of the management function was largely 
neglected. The principal reason for this was the jobber system resorted 
to by the industrialists in recruiting workers from the farms. The jobber 
was not only a recruiter of labour ; he was also made responsible for 
labour management. It was only when trade unions presented their 
demands and sought to deal directly with the managements that the 
latter belatedly began to assume direct responsibility in this field. 

The book deais with the problem of industrial relations under two 
heads : personnel relations—concerning management relations with the 
workers at the individual level—and labour relations—concerning the 
relations between management and organised labour. The author 
nevertheless is careful to note that these two aspects of industrial rela- 
tions are not strictly mutually exclusive and that “the problems of 
personnel relations and labour relations are so much intertwined that 
one cannot be tackled effectively without tackling the other ”. 

Under personnel problems the author analyses the existing practices 
in Bombay concerning remuneration, physical working conditions, 
labour welfare services and inter-personal relations in terms of their 
effects upon industrial relations and the development of team work. 
For instance, he notes that in Bombay some trade unions oppose wage 
incentive systems. He believes that such systems, if introduced in co- 
operation with trade unions, would do much to improve industrial 
relations. At the same time he finds that the system of bonus payment 
now in vogue in India tends to be a frequent source of conflict. He 
considers that the grafting of bonuses to the permanent wage structure 
would be a better arrangement. 

Concerning inter-personal relations, the author emphasises the 
importance of psychological factors in the development of good or bad 
industrial relations. He finds that the basic problem lies in the need 
for a fundamental change on the part of managers and supervisors in 
their attitudes towards the workers and considers that top managements 
do not give sufficient attention to industrial relations and personnel 
problems. This itself is a cause of employee dissatisfaction, since it 
leads the workers to believe that the management is not interested in 
them as human beings. In such circumstances workers’ co-operation 
is not possible. 

An interesting part of the book is the author’s analysis of absenteeism 
and labour turnover as manifestations of employee dissatisfaction.’ 


1 As the author’s purpose was to show up absenteeism and labour turnover as mani- 
festations of industrial dissatisfaction, he probably did not think it desirable to discuss 
them in the light of a broader social background. It is known, for instance, that various 
reasons impel Indian workers to go back to their villages after periods of factory employ- 
ment. However, this social phenomenon presents a larger though related problem that may 
require more extensive inquiry. 
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Industrial establishments in Bombay suffer from a high rate of unexcused 
absences, which the author considers can only be ascribed to workers’ 
lack of interest in their jobs. Labour turnover is also extremely high, 
but the absence of adequate statistical control makes it difficult to deal 
effectively with the problem. It appears to the author that poor promo- 
tion rates — one of the reasons for the high turnover rates, and he 
suggests that management should establish a well-defined promotion 
licy. 

i One of the main points brought out in this study is that by giving 
due attention to personnel problems and by adopting adequate measures 
to remove the causes of employee dissatisfaction, management could 
create a more favourable social climate for its dealings with organised 
labour. The author holds that trade unions fulfil an important function 
by serving as the means whereby the workers give voice to their dis- 
satisfactions and grievances ; and when employers try to suppress trade 
unions or victimise workers for trade union activity they are attempting 
to remove the symptoms rather than to remedy the underlying causes 
of the disease. 

The subject of labour relations is considered under the following 
sub-headings : economic sanctions (strikes and lock-outs), union-manage- 
ment relations, mediation and conciliation and the compulsory adjudica- 
tion system. The section on union-management relations is devoted to 
a discussion of the growth of trade unions and employers’ organisations, 
but it is notable that there is no discussion of the patterns and charac- 
teristics of such collective-bargaining relationships as have been developed 
in Bombay. Instead, the author has concentrated his attention on the 
adverse effect of the restrictions on the use of economic sanctions and 
the existing compulsory arbitration system upon the development of 
collective bargaining and the efficacy of the voluntary methods of 
settling industrial disputes. 

In his view collective bargaining is not possible in a system that is 
dominated by compulsory arbitration and in which the parties cannot 
use the threat of a strike or lock-out as a bargaining weapon. He believes, 
nevertheless, that present conditions justify compulsory arbitration in 
disputes affecting essential public services and that in disputes concern- 
ing the interpretation of collective agreements legal questions are 
involved that should be settled by an impartial tribunal rather than 
by a trial of strength between the parties. 

The author makes the point that “ what is required in the industrial 
society is harmony, which is a positive characteristic ”, but “ the funda- 
mental disease, which is disharmony itself, can and does have more 
than one symptom, more than one manifestation.... Therefore, when 
workers are merely prevented from expressing their dissatisfaction 
through concerted cessation of work, they do not automatically become 
happy.... Strikes, labour turnover, absenteeism, etc., are in fact 
strategic variables having between them an inverse functional correla- 
tion. When strikes are no longer possible other manifestations of 
disharmony become more acute.... The State cannot impose industrial 
harmony ; it can at best create conditions necessary for and favourable 
to industrial harmony.” 

_ Given a favourable legal framework, the initiative for improving 
industrial relations must come largely from the employers. “ Manage- 
ments will have to play an increasingly dominant role while adapting 
themselves to the changing social order.” Managements often adopt a 
policy of appeasement towards trade unions, but this will not help to 
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promote enduring industrial peace unless “ accompanied by a plan for 
building up labour-management relations on a surer basis”. A well- 
organised and efficiently run trade union will prove a stabilising force 
in industrial relations if the management will learn how to deal properly 


with it. E. Daya. 


Publications of the I.L.0O. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-eighth Session, 1955. Report VI (2): Penal Sanctions for Breaches 
of Contract of Employment. Geneva, 1955. 20 pp. 25 cents; 1s. 6d. 
Contains a summary and brief analysis of the observations of the 

governments on the proposals contained in Report VI (1), together with 

the proposed texts of a Recommendation and a supporting resolution, 
which will constitute the basis of the second discussion of the problem 
at the 38th Session of the Conference. 


— Report VII (2): Vocational Training in Agriculture. Geneva, 1955. 

151 pp. $1; 6s. 

Contains the replies of the governments to the questionnaire attached 
to Report VII (1), with comments and proposed conclusions for discussion 
by the Conference. If the Conference decides that it is appropriate to 
adopt an international instrument, the conclusions adopted at the 38th 
Session will serve as the basis of a proposed text, which will be submitted 
to governments in order to permit the Conference to take a definite decision 
in this matter at a later session. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 40: Administrative Practice of Social Insurance. Geneva, 

1955. iv+86 pp. $1; 6s. 

There are many possible solutions to the administrative problems of 
social insurance, and the choice of the best depends on a variety of factors 
that may differ from one country to another. This study does not recom- 
mend any one technique at the expense of others but presents a series 
of reasonable solutions accompanied, where appropriate, by brief critical 
comments. 

It covers the contingencies of sickness, maternity, occupational injury, 
invalidity, old age and death, and deals successively with the identification 
and registration of insured persons, the registration of employers, methods 
of collecting contributions, individual records of insured persons, the checking 
of the general conditions governing grant of benefits, and statistics as a 
by-product of good administrative organisation. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
Copper Smelting and Refining in the U.S.A. Paris, 1954. 55 pp. 50 cents ; 4s. 


Pasture and Fodder Production in North-West Europe. Paris, 1954. 177 pp. 
$1.50; 8s. 6d. 


Statistics of National Product and Expenditure, 1938, 1947 to 1952. Paris, 
1954. 310 pp.+tables. $2; 14s. 


Timber Industry in Europe. Paris, 1954. 108 pp. $1; 6s. 
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ny Other Publications 


CAMPBELL, Alexander. The Heart of Africa. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1954. xii+487 pp. 


Comas, Juan. Los Congresos Internacionales de Americanistas. Sintesis 
histérica e indice bibliogrdfico general, 1875-1952. Mexico, Instituto 
Indigenista Interamericano, 1954. Ixxxiii+224 pp. 

Professor Comas is the Secretary-General of the Inter-American Indian 
Institute, and this book was issued for the 31st International Congress 
on American Studies, which met at Sado Paulo, Brazil, in August 1954. 
It falls into two parts: the first consists of a historical summary of the 
origins and development of the Congress from 1875 to 1952, and the second 
a tentative bibliography of the chief works relating to the several branches 
of American studies (palaeontology, geology, geography, cartography, 
archaeology, ethnology, linguistics, history, physical and cultural anthropo- 
logy). 
oTthe author gives a general review of the achievements of the various 
congresses, and points out the real contribution they have made to pro- 
gress in the Americas on the scientific and practical fields in question. 
Of special importance is the work done—particularly at Berlin (1888) 
and Buenos Aires (1910)—in aid of the American Indians. This series of 
congresses has been responsible for much of the growth of knowledge 
regarding the problems of American aboriginal populations, and from the 
congresses have come the most authoritative and sometimes the most vehe- 
ment appeals in favour of these Indian peoples and against the abuses and 
injustices of which they have been the victims. 


ConGrRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES ANTHROPOLOGIQUES ET ETHNO- 
LOGIQUES. Actes du IV® Congrés, Vienne, 1-8 septembre 1952. Vol. I: 
Anthropologica. Vienna, Verlag Adolf Holzhausens N F G, 1954. viii+ 
326 pp. 


Cookson, John. Before the African Storm. Indianapolis, New York, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1954. 279 pp. $3.50. 


DEscHAMPS, Hubert. Peuples et nations d’outre-mer (Afrique, Islam, Asie 
du Sud). Etudes politiques, économiques et sociales. Collection de la 
Fondation nationale des sciences politiques. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 
1954. 475 pp. 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES, Israel. Israel 1954. Tel-Aviv, 1954. 
126 pp. 


GREGOIRE, Roger. La fonction publique. Preface by Louis Camu. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1954. 353 pp. 


Huxiey, Julian. From an Antique Land. Ancient and Modern in the 
Middle East. London, Max Parrish, 1954. 310 pp. 25s. 


LIDDERDALE, D. W. S. Le Parlement francais. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1954. xix+293 pp. 


MANKER, Ernst. Les Lapons des montagnes suédoises. Translated from the 
Swedish by I. and S. P. Lenman. Paris, Gallimard, 1954. 288 pp. 
1,200 francs. 


PHILLIPsON, Sydney, and ApEsBo, S. O. The Nigerianization of the Civil 
Service. A Review of Policy and Machinery. Lagos, Government Printer, 
1954. 124 pp. 


Sporur, Alexander. Saipan. The Ethnology of a War-Devastated Island. 
Anthropological Series of the Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 41. 
Chicago, Natural History Museum, 1954. 383 pp. 
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Tutts-EVENSEN, Eyvind. Indonesia—opplevd av en norsk lege. Oslo, 
Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 1954. 181 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Barciay, George W. Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1954. xviii+ 274 pp. 


BasjyuKk, T. L. Die Organisation der Produktion in den sozialistischen staat- 
lichen Landwirtschaftsbetrieben der UdSSR. Translated from the Russian 
by E. Kann. Berlin, Deutscher Bauernverlag, 1954. 427 pp. 


BEHRENDT, Richard F. Die wirtschaftliche und soziale Revolution in den 
unentwickelten Landern. Berne, Verlag Herbert Lang & Cie., 1954. 36 pp. 


BoarD OF TRADE, United Kingdom. Markets in the Middle East. Report 
of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to Ivaqg, Kuwait, the Lebanon, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, November-December, 1953. Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Peter THoRNEYcRoFT. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. 
108 pp. 5s. 


CAMERON, Burgess. The Determination of Production. An Introduction to 
the Study of Economising Activity. Cambridge, University Press, 1954. 
xv+100 pp. 18s. 


CENTRE D’ETUDES SUPERIEURES DE LA METALLURGIE. Problémes sociaux. 
Metz, 1954. 170 pp. 
Presents a series of monographs on the social problems of management 
in France, hours of work regulations, wages, social security, industrial 
safety, duties of technical managers, and the human factor. Each is pre- 


pared by a specialist with practical experience of the French iron and 
steel industry, and the problems are discussed in this context. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Besparing door normalisatie 
in de practijk. The Hague, 1954. 92 pp. 


CRANE, Robert I. Aspects of Economic Development in South Asia. Witha 
supplement on Development Problems in Ceylon, by Burton STEIN. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. ii+137 pp. $2. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE, Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. Australian Clothing Consumption Survey, General Report. Canberra, 
1954. 82 pp. 


A survey designed to provide accurate information on consumers’ clothing 
habits and on the influence of the various social and economic factors that 
affect the demand for woollen clothing. A general description is given of the 
survey and methods employed. Tables detailing the wardrobes of men, 
women and children are shown and analysed in terms of total weight, wool 
fabric content and value. 


FEDERATION FRANCAISE DES INDUSTRIES DU VETEMENT FEMININ. Noles 
de voyage de la mission aux U.S.A. de la délégation du “‘ vétement féminin 
(novembre-décembre 1952). Paris, 1954. 75 pp. 


Report based on the visit of a delegation representing the women’s 
clothing industry in France to a number of garment factories in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, for the purpose of studying different aspects of produc- 
tivity. In two chapters dealing with human relations and the working of a 
United States women’s garment factory, a brief analysis is made of the 
technical, commercial and human factors affecting productivity. Special 
emphasis is given to the good relations existing between management and 
labour. 
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Grass, D. V. (editor) With contributions by J. Berent, T. Borromore, 
R. C. CHAMBERS and others. Social Mobility in Britain. London, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. viii+412 pp. 36s. 

This very interesting volume is basically an investigation into “ the 
extent of movement in social status or social position by individuals of 
diverse social origins ” in the United Kingdom. The index of social status 
adopted for the investigation is occupation, the standard classification of 
occupations comprising seven grades : professional and high administrative ; 
managerial and executive; inspectional, supervisory and non-manual, 
higher grade ; inspectional, supervisory and other non-manual, lower grade ; 
skilled manual and routine grades of non-manual; semi-skilled manual ; 
unskilled manual. The main inquiry covered a stratified random sample of 
almost 10,000 persons throughout Britain ; some of the subsidiary research 
was restricted to one or two localities. The authors are careful to point out 
that much of their work can lead only to tentative conclusions, and that 
further research is necessary. Nevertheless, much useful material has been 
collected on such questions as the individual’s subjective view of his own 
social status ; the attitudes of different social strata to education and their 
chances of benefiting by the available educational facilities ; the degree to 
which children tend to follow their father’s occupation ; and the extent 
to which children born into different social strata tend to move up or down 
the social scale. 


Gray, J. Stanley. With the assistance of ten contributors. Psychology 
Applied to Human Affairs. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1954. vii+581 p. $6. 


HinUBER, O. L. v., and WIEFELS, J. Gesellschaftsrecht. Schaeffers Grundriss 
des Rechts und der Wirtschaft. Part I: Privat- und Prozessrecht. 
Diisseldorf, Verlag L. Schwann; Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1954. 160 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Economic 

Systems in Change. Study Guide No.1. Brussels, 1954. 116 pp. 3s. 6d.; 

60 cents; or the equivalent in other currencies. 

This booklet describes “ the changing economic pattern within which the 
workers and trade unions in various countries pursue their struggle”. It 
discusses and compares the salient features of the economies of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries, economically 
underdeveloped countries and the Soviet Union, and also deals with relations 
between different economic systems and outlines full employment policies 
and problems of economic planning. 


Jenkins, Shirley. American Economic Policy toward the Philippines. 
Introduction by Claude A. Buss. Published under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations. Stanford, University Press, 1954. 
vili+181 pp. $4. 


LaTTRE, Jean-Michel de. La mise en valeur de l'ensemble eurafricain francais 
et la participation des capitaux étrangers. Sociétés a participation étrangére. 
Compagnies a charte. Preface by Louis ARMAND. Paris, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1954. 166 pp. 


LAUTERBACH, Albert. Man, Motives, and Money. Psychological Frontiers 
of Economics. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1954. 
xiv+366 pp. $5. 

In this study Professor Lauterbach raises some extremely provocative 
questions concerning the nature of economics as a science and also throws 
out a number of interesting suggestions. His basic thesis is that a reconstruc- 
tion of economics is badly needed—a reconstruction that will “ integrate 
psychological approaches with its own, without ever allowing itself to be 
absorbed or replaced by psychology ”. 
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Drawing upon a wide acquaintance with economic activity in various 
cultures, particularly in the United States and Western Europe, and well 
informed on recent developments in several social science disciplines, he 
draws up some provisional conclusions concerning the motivations of 
business activity, the inter-relationships of socio-economic instability and 
personal instability and the psychological aspects of economic reform. 
In conclusion he suggests five major areas of economics in which expanded 
psychological research is greatly needed—business cycles ; consumer moti- 
vation and behaviour ; attitudes of farmers and peasants ; labour attitudes 
and types of labour movements; and the psychology of international 
economic relations. 


MORGENSTERN, Oskar. Economic Activity Analysis. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1954. xviii+554 pp. 


Payart, Jean-Louis. La politique gouvernementale des salaives aux Etats- 
Unis. Etudes et mémoires du Centre d’études économiques. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1954. 282 pp. 


Peacock, Alan T. (editor). Income Redistribution and Social Policy. A Set 
of Studies. London, Jonathan Cape, 1954. 296 pp. 


PraGET, Jean. Das moralische Urieil beim Kinde. Translated from the French 
by Lucien GOLDMANN. Ziirich, Rascher & Co., 1954. 463 pp. 


PowELL, Enoch, and Maupe, Angus (editors). Change is Our Ally. A Tory 
approach to industrial Ss by the “ One Nation ” group of M.P.s 
London, Conservative Political Centre, 1954. 104 pp. Is. 6d. 

A “Tory approach to social problems” was published in 1950 by the 
Conservative Political Centre under the title One Nation. This second 
volume by the same group of authors, Conservative Members of Parliament 
in the United Kingdom, presents a “ Tory approach to industrial problems ”. 
The first book emphasised that further real advances in the social services 
must be looked for not so much from an increase in the percentage of the 
national wealth devoted to them as from an increase in the national wealth 
itself. The whole possibility of an increased national production depends, 
the authors believe, on a structure of industry that would facilitate and 
encourage economic change rather than resist and be broken by it. To 
show the importance of this question, and to draw some practical deductions 
and indications for action, is the object of this book. Planning before, 
during and since the war, nationalisation and denationalisation, and re- 
striction and monopoly in private industry are reviewed, and special attention 
is devoted to the coal industry, gas and electricity and agriculture. 


RAPPARD, William E. A quot tient la supériorité économique des Etats-Unis ? 

Paris, Editions M.-Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1954. 212 pp. 

In this study of the economic ascendancy of the United States over the 
countries of Western Europe, the author, who is Director of the Institut 
universitaire de hautes études internationales in Geneva, does not attempt 
to prove a point or make any personal appreciation. He endeavours as a 
scientist to demonstrate a fact and find out its fundamental causes. He 
nevertheless explains his own position from the outset to prevent any 
misinterpretation that economic ascendancy implies superiority in all 
respects. 

The book is divided into three main parts. In the first the author con- 
clusively demonstrates the economic ascendancy of the United States by a 
detailed and well-informed analysis of the main statistical indices (national 
revenue, production, population and balance of payments) by which the 
economic strength of an industrialised nation is assessed. The second is 
historical and, with well-chosen quotations from Chevalier, de Tocqueville, 
Adam Smith and other eminent economists and sociologists, describes the 
economic progress made by the United States during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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In the third part the author sets out to explain the reasons behind the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the United States economy. He attributes 
the country’s wealth to four main causes : mass production, the application 
of science to production, productivity-mindedness and the competitive 
spirit. After an interesting analysis of these factors, he deduces that the last 
is undoubtedly the most important. The competitive spirit has provided 
the main incentive to productivity in the United States. It is a curious fact, 
however, as Professor Rappard notes from the latest writings of United 
States economists, that this spirit has assumed a variety of forms and has 
even led to a regular and systematic contest between producers and con- 
sumers. 

In conclusion Professor Rappard has a number of comments to make 
on the moral and political effects of the country’s economic ascendancy in 
its relations with Western Europe and the respective places of the United 
States and Western Europe in the world. Thus he states in one of his closing 
paragraphs : “ The task of twentieth-century Europe is certainly not to 
ignore the example of America. Europe has already greatly profited 
by it indirectly through the support it has received from the New World. 
It can also benefit directly by studying the lessons of the United States 
experiment and adapting them to its own needs and way of life.” 


TuorP, Willard, L. Trade, Aid, or What ? A Report Based upon a Conference 
on International Economic Policy at the Merrill Center for Economics, 
Summer 1953. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954. xv +224 pp. 
$4.50. 

In the summer of 1953 the first conference of the newly established 
Merrill Center for economics was held, and economists both from the United 
States and from a number of other countries were invited to New York 
for eight weeks to participate in a discussion of international economic 
policy. Those invited included senior economists serving in some of the 
major intergovernmental organisations. Aspects of international economic 
policy, including economic aid programmes, controls on trade and pay- 
ments, problems of exchange rates and convertibility, liberalisation and 
expansion of trade, economic development and capital requirements and the 
factors affecting foreign investment were discussed in some detail by the 
45 participants and the 14 visiting speakers. This book represents an 
attempt by the Director of the Center “ to put together in a somewhat more 
— form some of the more significant ideas which emerged ” during the 

nference. 


TRAGER, Frank N. Toward a Welfare State in Burma. Economic Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 1948-1954. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1954. vi+60 pp. Mimeographed. $1. 

A compact study, which begins with a survey of Burma’s problems and 
basic available statistics. A section dealing with economic planning for an 
underdeveloped country is followed by an analysis of the Burmese economy 
and various development plans. It covers agriculture, forestry and mining, 
transport, communications and industry, capital formation, investment and 
fiscal policy, the labour force and investment and social capital. 


Ven, H. J. M. I. van der. Onderneming en Winstdeling. Leiden, H. E. 
Stenfert Kroese N. V., 1954. 221 pp. 


Statistics. 


Kern, Lawrence R. (editor). Contributions of Survey Methods to E conomics, 
by George Katona, Lawrence R. KLEIN, and others. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954. viii+269 pp. 

This volume could more appropriately have been entitled “ contributions 
of survey methods to the study of consumer behaviour.” It presents six 
studies by present or former members of the Survey Research Center of the 
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University of Michigan, based on the annual survey of consumer finances 
conducted by the Center for the United States Federal Reserve System. 

Chapter I, by J. B. Lansing, outlines the concepts, definitions, and survey 
methods used in the Center’s annual study of consumer spending, saving, 
and investment. Chapter II, by G. Katona, presents a series of frequency 
distributions and cross-tabulations based on the survey results. It is em- 
phasised that this type of micro-economic study of households reveals 
psychological variables that can be applied in the macro-economic study 
of movements in national income, retail sales, etc. 

Chapters III and IV, by J. N. Morgan, apply variance analysis to the 
survey results in an exhaustive manner, and illustrate both the number and 
variability of the factors affecting consumer decisions. Chapter V, by L. R. 
Klein, is devoted to the problem of statistical estimation from survey data, 
and presents a savings model based on the survey results. In a final chapter 
Mr. Klein discusses rather briefly the general problems of prediction and of 
the application of survey data to consumer behaviour analysis in business- 
cycle research. 

The following conclusions are suggested. Spending on consumer durable 
goods and many components of savings are not determined by habit, and 
their fluctuations influence general economic activity. The predictability 
of their fluctuations is increased by the study of savings and durable-goods 
expenditure in relation to past income, past liquid assets, changes in past 
income, and expectations. At the same time it is recognised that other 
components of savings are based on habit and routine and do not fluctuate in 
the same way. The saving process of the individual is shown to be influenced 
by many variables in a non-linear fashion. Liquid assets are shown to have 
a significant influence on consumer behaviour, interacting with income to 
affect both the slope and the curvature of the savings-income relationship. 
The income expectations and general economic outlook of consumers are 
shown to be related to actual consumer behaviour. 

For the specific relationships determined, the reader is referred to the 
original—with the reservation that some of the more detailed cross-rela- 
tionships are inevitably supported by very few observations. 

In addition to its quantitative measuring of the American household 
economy, this book is valuable in a more general way both as an illustration 
of survey applications and as an example of the fruitful synthesis of statis- 
tical, econometric and economic analysis in a careful and scholarly attack 
on a problem of broad current interest. 


Industrial Relations, Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BakKER, Helen. Centralization and Decentralization in Industrial Relations. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 1954. 218 pp. 


CARRERA STAMPA, Manuel. Los gremios mexicanos. La organizacién gremial 
en Nueva Espaiia, 1521-1861. Foreword by Rafael AtTamriRrA. Coleccién 
de estudios histérico-econémicos mexicanos de la Camara Nacional de 
la Industria de Transformacién. Mexico, E.D.I.A.P.S.A., 1954. 398 pp. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PropucTiviTEIT. To and Fro. Human Relations 
in American Industry Seen. Through Dutch Eyes. The Hague, 1954. 
70 pp. 1.75 florins. 


FLANDERS, Allan, and Crecc, H. A. The System of Industrial Relations in 

Great Britain. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954. vi+380 pp. 30s. 

This symposium is a text-book. It condenses an extensive body of facts 
into a short space and, without attempting to draw up a bibliography in 
such a wide field, provides in its footnotes a guide to the main sources of 
information and authoritative opinion on the subject. 

The first chapter outlines the development of labour legislation and 
social policy since the Industrial Revolution. It is followed by an analysis 
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of the legal framework of industrial relations, which refers to salient features 
in their evolution but concentrates upon an interpretation of the law as it 
stands today. A table of statutes and cases is appended to the book. Other 
chapters deal with trade unions, employers (including national and local 
government, employers’ associations, public corporations and the co- 
operative movement), collective bargaining and joint consultation. 


KIsTLER, Lothar. Die Betriebsgemeinschaft. Freiburg (Switzerland), Univer- 
sitatsverlag, 1953. xxviii+172 pp. 14.55 Swiss francs ; DM 14. 


NEw YORK STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR RELATIONS, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, in co-operation with AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION, 
CORNELL Law SCHOOL, NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF MEDIATION. Current 
Problems in Labour Relations and Arbitration. Digest of Proceedings of 
Cornell Conference held April 13 and 14, 1954. New York, 1954. 62 pp. 
50 cents. 


This Conference consisted of a series of talks, each followed by discussion. 
The subjects were: What’s ahead in collective bargaining ? arbitrating wages 
and working conditions ; problems in labour law revision ; the role of media- 
tion and arbitration agencies ; and an appraisal of arbitration today. The 
participants included university lecturers, members of the legal professions 
and persons chosen from managerial, trade union and government circles. 
Each debate comprised talks from several standpoints, and these—together 
with the free discussion which ensued—were the occasion for a most 
interesting exchange of views. 

Particular importance attaches, perhaps, to the various opinions expressed 
regarding the future of collective bargaining. Negotiators were warned 
against the “ bad practice” of having collective agreements that include 
clauses the cost of which they cannot control or even foresee. One speaker 
considered that there is a growing tendency, in bargaining, to accept obli- 
gations without the certainty that they can be discharged, and attention 
was drawn to the dangers of this policy. Another forecast the principal 
future bargaining objectives of the unions : apart from wages, which would 
naturally be an important issue, the workers were interested in additional 
security. Many unions had suggested further study of the guaranteed annual 
wage or other schemes to supplement state unemployment benefits. Pensions 
should be increased and arrangements made to obtain decent medical care 
with controlled cost. 

The organisers of the Conference hope to make it an annual event. 


SujEw, F. Die Arbeiterklasse und die Gewerkschaften des volksdemokratischen 
Polens. Translated from the Russian by Eduard W6HRMANN. Berlin, 
Tribiine-Verlag and Druckereien des F.D.G.B., 1954. 148 pp. DM 3.65. 

UNION OF AUTOMOBILE WorKERS-C.I1.0. Proceedings of National Conference 
on Full Employment, Washington, 1953. Washington, 1954. 122 pp. 

Labour Law. 


CAMPREDON, J.-P., and Garcfa GONZALEz, F. Derecho del trabajo de la zona 
de Tanger. Tangier, Editions Internationales, 1954. xiv+139 pp. 


Caronl, Carlos A. Derecho del trabajo (Estudio de su desarrollo en el Para- 
guay). Buenos Aires, Asuncién, Editorial “ 14 de Mayo”, 1954. 151 pp. 


Cassi, Vincenzo. La retribuzione nel contratto di lavoro. Milan, Dott. Antonino 
Giuffré, 1954. vii+260 pp. 1,200 lire. 


DEVEALI, Mario L. Curso de derecho sindical y de la previsisn social. Second, 
revised edition. Buenos Aires, Victor P. de Zavalia, 1954. 477 pp. 
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Estudios de derecho del trabajo en memoria de Alejandro M. Unsain. Contri- 
butions by CEsaRINO Junior, A. F., Cotomso, Leonardo, and others. 
Buenos Aires, Libreria “ El Ateneo”, 1954. 554 pp. 


FERNANDEZ HeERas, Amado. Tratado practico de legislacién social. Zaragoza, 
Talleres Graficos “ La Editorial”, 1954. 490 pp. 90 pesetas. 


La Loaaia, Giuseppe. Lineamenti di diritto del lavoro. Padua, CEDAM, Casa 
Editrice Antonio Milani, 1954. 160 pp. 1,500 lire. 


Lyon-CaEN, Gérard. Manuel de droit du travail et de la sécurité sociale. 
Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, R. Pichon et R. 
Durand-Auzias, 1955. 458 pp. 1,200 francs. 

The historical origin and development of labour law, its juridical charac- 
teristics, the trade union movement and trade union doctrine, the right to 
strike, conciliation and arbitration in collective industrial disputes, manage- 
ment-labour relations in the undertaking, industrial health and safety, 
the French social security system—these are some of the many subjects 
dealt with in this manual. 

The first part contains a review of the essential social rights guaranteed 
by the French Constitution—the right to work, freedom of association, the 
right to strike, the right to establish works committees and to bargain 
collectively ; the author then shows how these rights are embodied in 
legislation and describes the machinery to ensure their free exercise. A 
second part deals with the worker’s rights as employee : there is a study of 
the contract of employment, legislation on hours of work and the weekly 
rest, and the holidays-with-pay scheme ; in particular, the wage system is 
the subject of a very interesting and complete analysis. In part III Mr. Lyon- 
Caen brings out the essential principles of social security, without over- 
stressing the regulations como this subject, he considers, cannot be 
dissociated from labour law pro 

The book is primarily intended io students. However, its comprehensive 
character, clarity of presentation, the very numerous references and the 
alphabetical index will make it useful to a much wider and more specialised 
public. Summarising as it does the social reforms introduced in France since 
1945, the manual will be most valuable for those who have to decide or to 
investigate questions of social law. 































MANNE, Eugéne. Le contrat d'emploi. Preface by Eugéne CHARPENTIER. 
Third edition. Brussels, Imprimerie G.I.C., 1954. 73 pp. 


SCHULDREICH TALLEDA, Héctor Adolfo. Legislacién del trabajo. 
Aires, Libreria Editorial Estudio, 1954. xvii+271 pp. 


— Organizacién y legislacién del trabajo. Buenos Aires, Libreria Editorial 
Estudio, 1954. xiii+282 pp. 
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Management. 








AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Management Education in American 
Business. General Summary. By Lyndall F. Urwicx, New York, 1954. 
136 pp. 

In 1952 the American Management Association organised, at the request 
of the Fund for Adult Education, a study of education for management in 
American business. To ensure an impartial study a British expert, the 
author of this general summary, was appointed to take charge of the work 
on behalf of the Association. 

The reasons that led the two organisations to undertake the study are 
given as follows: “In a free and industrialised society, no influence to 
which individuals and their dependants are exposed has more force than the 
climate of the business which employs them and of its supervision. In so far 
as these influences encourage them to develop the best that is in them, they 
will identify the objects of business with those of the society. Management 
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is therefore in a unique position to influence the future of the United States, 
and the quality it brings to the task of business leadership is of vital concern 
to the nation.” 

In the light of these considerations five questions were asked : 

1. What is management itself doing with its own resources to prepare 
members of the group to be more competent managers and to discharge 
their responsibilities to society, both currently and in the future ? 

2. How, and to what extent, is it making use of outside sources for this 
purpose as a direct part of its own programmes ? 

3. What is management doing for the non-supervisory grades in business 
to help them to participate more fully in the purposes, policies, and common 
life of the undertaking and to understand and to play their part in the wider 
community of which it is a part ? 

4. What are the results of efforts made under items 1 and 2? Are they 
having a measurable and definite impact on individuals at the various 
executive and supervisory levels ? Are actual changes taking place in the 
thinking. practice, and attitudes of management people ? 

5. What are the results of efforts made under item 3? Is anything 
significant occurring in the attitudes, understanding, participation, and 
co-operation of the working groups ? 

These questions constituted the terms of reference of the study. 

After a preliminary period of review it was decided to split up the actual 
work of investigation into three parts and to publish the results in three 
separate reports. This has been done, and these reports ! provide the data 
on which the conclusions in the present report are based. 


— Tested Approaches to Capital Equipment Replacement. Special Report 
No. 1. New York, 1954. 94 pp. $3.25. 


Manpower. 


ASSOCIAZIONI CRISTIANI LAVORATORI ITALIANE. Per la piena occupazione. 
Atti del IIo Convegno Nazionale di Studi, Roma, 6-9 ottobre 1952. Rome, 
1954. 437 pp. 


DecLtEercQ, Guido, and VANNESTE, Olivier. Structurele Werkloosheid in 
West-Vlaanderen, Een Regionaal-Economische Studie. Roulers, 1954. 
xx+377 pp.+maps. 

This study, prepared at the request of the Roulers Banking Corporation, 
analyses the urgent problem of structural unemployment facing the Belgian 
province of Western Flanders. In the first part of the book the authors 
describe various different types of unemployment (frictional, seasonal, 
cyclical) and then go on to examine the specific problems involved in struc- 
tural unemployment, and particularly its regional implications. This 
theoretical section is followed by a detailed study of the position in Western 
Flanders—trends in unemployment from 1936 to 1940 and from 1945 to 1953, 
its geographical and occupational distribution, the length of unemployment 
and the age and sex of the unemployed, seasonal employment and the migra- 
tion of workers to other Belgian provinces, the Netherlands and France, the 
placement of the unemployed in agriculture, industry and commercial and 
office jobs, the distribution of the gainfully occupied population by economic 
sectors, the demographic situation and outlook, the structure of the economy 
of Western Flanders (agriculture, industry, services and communications) 
and the cumulative effect of the weakening of its different sectors. In 
conclusion the authors suggest what, in their opinion, should be the main 


1 Joseph M. Trickett: A Survey of Management Development : The Quantitative 
Aspects (New York, 1954); Robert G. Simpson, with the assistance of Allison V. MacCullough 
and company personnel: Case Studies in Management Development: Theory and Practice 
in Ten Selected Companies (New York, 1954) ; and Douglas WitttaMs and Stanley Peter- 
FREUND, with the assistance of Roscoe Edlund and Otto Lerbinger: The Education of 
Employees : A Status Report (New York, 1954). 
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considerations in an economic policy adapted to the province’s requirements. 
Appendices contain a number of statistical tables and six maps illustrating 
the various questions discussed in the body of the book. 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA PREVOYANCE SOCIALE, OFFICE NATIONAL 
DU PLACEMENT ET DU CHOMAGE, Belgium. Rapport annuel, 1953. Brus- 
sels, 1954. 68 pp. + 15 graphs and 26 tables. 50 Belgian francs. 


After a first chapter on the main features of unemployment in Belgium 
during 1952 (geographical and occupational distribution of unemployment, 
female unemployment, unemployment among dockers and ship-repairers, 
unemployment by age), this report reviews the various activities of the 
National Employment and Unemployment Office with regard to the placing 
and vocational rehabilitation of the unemployed; it also describes the 
changes made in 1953 in the unemployment allowances scheme. These data, 
supplemented by a number of graphs and statistical tables, give a picture 
of the operation of the Belgian employment service and the problems facing it. 


Social Security. 


LANDESVERSICHERUNGSANSTALT BERLIN. Geschdftsbericht 1952. Berlin, 

1954. 137 pp. 

The 1952 report of the Pension Insurance Institute (invalidity, old-age 
and survivors’ pensions for manual workers) in the Land Berlin (West) 
contains a highly interesting survey of the development of the pension 
insurance scheme in Berlin since 1945, where from 1 July 1945 to 31 March 
1952 all branches of social insurance except unemployment insurance were 
centralised under a single institute. In 1952 the social security legislation of 
the Land Berlin was adapted more or less to the scheme of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The centralised institute was split up. Two different 
institutes were established, one for sickness insurance and another for pension 
insurance. The employment injury scheme was entrusted to the accident 
associations existing on the territory of the Federal Fepublic. In 1953 a 
Federal Pension Insurance Institute for salaried employees was created for 
the whole Federal Republic and the Land Berlin. The result is that now the 
organisation of the social security scheme in the Land Berlin is the same as 
in the Federal Republic, except sickness insurance. This branch is at present 
administered in Berlin by a single institute, and not, as in the Federal 
Republic, by different types of funds. 

The report of the Berlin Pension Insurance Institute includes numerous 
statistical tables on the financial development of the scheme. A special 
study concerns the mortality of the gory and there are new tables on 
the mortality of invalid persons, male and female, and of widows (1949-52). 


Maurer, Alfred. Recht und Praxis der schweizerischen obligatorischen Unfall- 
versicherung. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Rechtsprechung des 
Eidgenéssischen Versicherungsgerichts. Berne, Stuttgart, Verlag Hans 
Huber. 1954. xxvii+386 pp. 


The author, who is chief of the legal department of the Swiss Accident 
Insurance Institution, gives a comprehensive account of the law and practice 
of the employment injury insurance scheme. Extensive reference is made to 
jurisdiction. 


MINISTRY OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE, United Kingdom. 
National Insurance Retivement Pensions. Reasons Given for Retiring or 
Continuing at Work. Report of an Enquiry by the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. vi+ 
136 pp. 5s. 

An interesting statistical inquiry, based on a sample of some 29,000 
insured persons approaching pensionable age in Great Britain, of the relative 
importance of different factors influencing decisions of workers to retire or 
not to retire when they reach pensionable age. Data are presented separately 
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for men and women as well as for workers in 24 different industries. The 
principal reasons given by men for retiring are chronic illness, ill-health and 
strain of work, and employer compulsion ; those given for remaining at 
work are financial need, fitness for work, and preference for working. 


SomERS, Herman Miles, and Ramsay, Anne. Workmen’s Compensation. 
Prevention, Insurance and Rehabilitation of Occupational Disability. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
1954. xv+341 pp. $6.50. 


This book provides an excellent picture of the current status of the 
workmen’s compensation system of the United States, including its achieve- 
ments and shortcomings. After reviewing the evolution of compensation for 
employment injury and outlining the present coverage and benefit require- 
ments of the 48 state laws, it examines a number of the issues that arise in 
workmen’s compensation insurance as well as problems in the fields of 
administration and litigation. Additional chapters are devoted to questions 
of industrial safety and occupational health and to the rehabilitation of 
injured workers. The final chapter contains a general appraisal of the existing 
United States system and considers possible directions of future reform. 
Appendices describe briefly the workmen’s compensation scheme for civil 
employees of the federal Government, federal legislation concerning employ- 
ers’ liability for railway employees and seamen, the British industrial 
injuries insurance system, and the Ontario workmen’s compensation scheme. 
Bibliographic notes are also included. 


SZCZURZEWSKI, A., and GLOWALSKI, L. Poradnik dla komisji i delegatéw 
socjalno-ubezpieczeniowych. Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Zwiazkowe, 1953. 
119 pp. 2 zlotys. 


Living Conditions. 


ALBERT, Kenneth. Policy for the Building Industry. Fabian Research Series, 
No. 170. London, Fabian Publications Ltd., 1955. 25 pp. 1s. 


Recognising that there is no easy solution to the problem of high costs in 
building, this pamphlet reviews the main characteristics of the building 
industry and the reasons why it is not more efficient, and sets forth a 
national policy for increasing substantially and immediately the productivity 
of the industry. A distinctive feature of the plan proposed is the creation 
of a Public Construction Corporation, which would be responsible for actual 
building operations on all new capital works costing £5,000 and over. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, Massachusetts. Housing Rehabilitation. 
An Administrative Guide for Community Action. Boston, 1954. 34 pp. 


Within recent years large cities the world over have given increasingly 
greater attention to rehabilitating slum areas and to preventing further 
deterioration in near-slum areas, particularly in view of the limited capacity 
of the house-building industry to build new houses to meet large accumulated 
housing needs. This pamphlet discusses a number of questions concerning 
the establishment of a systematic housing inspection scheme in view of 
the formulation of a rehabilitation programme. Although designed for the 
particular use of health officials, it will also be of general interest to housing 
administrators and students. 


NeEvuTRA, Richard. Survival through Design. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. ix+384 pp. $5.50. 
Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT e.V. GOTTINGEN. Das Dorj. Gestalt und 
Aufgabe landlichen Zusammenlebens. Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozial- 
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fragen. Vol. 11. Papers by Hans Linpke, K. V. MOLLER, Fritz MARTINI, 

Pastor BAKKER. Hanover, Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1954. 84 pp. 

Contains five papers read before the 1954 annual meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society. The first deals with the socio-economic structure and 
some sociological aspects of the German peasant village. Using Tonnies’ 
concepts of “ Gemeinschaft ” and “ Gesellschaft”, the author, H. Ligde, 
reviews in a historical perspective the factors responsible for the Gemein- 
schaft-structure in the villages in contrast to the disintegrating forces, the 
most important of which are the increasing proportion of industrial workers 
living in villages, the growth of professional organisations and the influence 
of refugees who bring a second school, church or dialect into the village. 
The author does not advocate the revival of the old structure, but suggests 
that tensions should be decreased through a constructive programme of co- 
operation within the community. The remaining papers also describe 
sociological and psychological aspects of village life in Western Germany 
(K. V. Miiller and F. Martini) and the Netherlands (Bakker) and lead to a 
similar conclusion. The last paper (P. Schilke) outlines a detailed programme 
of community action, consisting of three major points : (1) advising farmers 
on community co-operation, (2) state planning as regards social aspects of 
village life, and (3) measures to improve the village structure. 


Dumont, René. Economie agricole dans le monde. Etudes politiques, écono- 
miques et sociales. Collection publiée sous le patronage de la Fondation 
nationale des sciences politiques. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1954. 597 pp. 
1,800 francs. 


Gee, Wilson. The Social Economics of Agriculture. Third edition. New 
York, the Macmillan Company, 1954. x+616 pp. 


Jones, Lawrence A., and DuRAND, David. Mortgage Lending Experience in 


Agriculture. A Study by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Princeton, University Press, 1954. xxii+233 pp. $5. 


MINISTERE DE LA FRANCE D’OUTRE-MER. Le riz aux Etats-Unis. Rapport 
de mission, 1951, par Y. Coyaup, A. ANGLADETTE, H. Barat, etc. 
Bulletin agronomique No. 10. Paris, 1954. 304 pp. 1,200 francs. 


NeEtson, Lowry. American Farm Life. Cambridge, Harvard University 

Press, 1954. viii+192 pp. $3.75. 

This book, addressed to a wider audience than the academic world, 
describes the more “ salient features of farm life in the United States at 
mid-century ”. It discusses first the many widely varying types of farmers, 
and the impact on them and on the community as a whole of the frontier 
experience, for instance, or the agrarian ideal, as advocated by Thomas 
Jefferson. Against this background the author discusses the present structure 
of the rural economy (land distribution, tenure, etc.), and the social and 
economic consequences that its development has had on American rural 
life. In the chapter on the farm labour force, subjects of special interest 
include intermittent employment and the resulting seasonal migration of 
workers, and the employment of women and children. The following chapters 
centre around rural social institutions, such as the community, where “ the 
historic provincialism associated with locality isolation tends to disappear 

. under the impact of the urbanisation and secularisation of the 
society ”, and where the farm family has become smaller but has a higher 
level of living ; the rural school, drastically modified and consolidated ; the 
rural church, with its increasing concern about the social and economic 
problems of its members ; farm organisations and their activities for securing 
legislation favourable to agriculture, and their concern to improve the 
economic conditions of farmers through education and co-operative market- 
ing, buying and servicing agencies; co-operative associations as a mechan- 
ism for self-help and a device for achieving better living ; local and federal 
government, and the important role that the latter particularly plays in 
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terms of material aid and legislation. The author concludes with a picture 
of the “ new farmer ” as he has developed under the changed material aspects 
of living and a continuously developing social organisation of the rural 
community. This is a highly readable book, well illustrated with statistics 
and diagrams. 


TEILLac, Jean. Les bois de la Céte d’Ivoive. Leurs conditions d'exploitation 
et de vente. Preface by André SIEGFRIED. Paris, Editions Maritimes et 
Coloniales, 1954. 84 pp. 


Co-operation. 


GoswaMI, Radharaman. Studies in Co-operative Farming in Israel. Calcutta, 
West Bengal Government Press, 1954. 161 pp. 2 rupees 6 annas ; 
4s. 4d. 

As a guest of the Government of Israel, the writer had the opportunity 
to study methods of agricultural development in that country, and he 
reviews the progress made in farming there with due reference to the part 
played by co-operative organisation. Special stress is laid on the various 
types of co-operative villages, whose structure, management and operation 
are described. Mr. Goswami gives some valuable statistical data to illustrate 
the subjects discussed, and concludes by examining the possibility of applying 
Israel’s experience in his own country, India. 
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Hungry People and Empty Lands 


By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


“A scholarly and scientific study of the very real difficulties of 
policies both to control and limit population growth and to relieve 
acute pressures.”—Economic Journal. Foreword by William Voer. 

18s. net. 


The Transfer of Power in India 
By E. W. R. LUMBY 


An objective history of the events between June 1945 and the 
end of 1949 which centred upon the transfer of British power to the 
two States of India and Pakistan. It is an admirably lucid and 
impartial commentary upon the negotiations between the British 
authorities and the Indian leaders. 18s. net. 


My Public Life 


By Sir MIRZA ISMAIL 


This work contains the recollections and reflections of an elder 
statesman of India with an unequalled record of administrative 
achievement in the “ India of the Princes” before the transfer of 
power. 18s. net. 





Introduction to the Study 
of Industrial Relations 
By J. HENRY RICHARDSON 
“ Masterly survey . . . . Many an employer or union leader would 


do well to give himself a refresher course by reading this book.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 30s. net. 
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